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NEW  VERSUS  OLD. 

*  Joseph  B.  Egan,  A.  B. 


HE  days  when  teachers  were  paid  to  teach  are  happily 
passing  in  the  United  States..  A  brighter  day  is 
dawning  for  the  child.  The  heaven  that  lies  about 
us  in  our  infancy  is  being  preserved  a  little  longer 
and  the  shadows  of  the  prison-house  no  longer  begin 
to  close  upon  the  growing  boy.  Educators  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  childhood  is  not  measurable 
in  terms  of  age  and  that  the  true  teacher  must  ap- 
preciate the  limitations  of  those  early  years  and  at  the  same 
time  contemplate  with  reverence  their  wonderful,  unfolding 
possibilities. 

A  new  era  is  dawning  for  the  child  along  more  lines  than 
the  merely  educational.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country  has  the  attention  been  paid  to  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  child  that  is  being  paid  at  present.  The  educational  world 
apparently  has  just  discovered  that  the  child  has  teeth,  very 
poor,  defective  teeth,  to  be  sure,  on  account  of  previous  neglect, 
but  still  teeth  that  are  well  worth  preserving.  All  over  this 
broad  land  a  wave  of  genuine  interest  in  the  physical  makeup 
of  the  child  is  sweeping  with  gathering  momentum.  A  bill 
is  now  pending  before  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  making 
it  an  offence  against  the  law  to  suffer  a  child's  teeth  to  be 
neglected.     The  bill  may  not  become  a  law  this  year  but  its 
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very  introduction  is  a  sign  of  the  times  and  the  changing  at- 
titude towards  the  most  precious  inheritance  of  the  state. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  briefly  a  few  of  the  most 
comprehensive  changes  that  have  come  over  the  actual  methods 
employed  to  teach  children  in  the  public  schools.  A  few  com- 
parisons will  illustrate  clearly  how  the  attitude  of  the  schools 
toward  the  child  has  changed,  how  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
between  teacher  and  child  is  growing  as  the  child  becomes 
more  of  a  power  in  himself  and  less  a  dependent  on  some  more 
mature  mind. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  printing  press  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  regular  course  in  thousands  of  grade  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its  introduction  has  followed  not  the 
demand  of  the  utilitarian  but  the  conviction  that  its  use  offers 
opportunities  in  the  educational  field.  Instead  of  the  formal 
drill  of  the  old  school  the  children  fortunate  enough  to  enter  one 
of  the  many  printing  classes  enter  regularly  upon  a  system  of 
manual  training  that  is  intensely  interesting  in  itself  and  pro- 
ductive of  results  that  visibly  portray  to  the  eye  the  aims  and 
meaning  of  the  thing  attempted.  The  printing  plant  in  the 
Harvard  school  is  complete  in  every  detail — not  one  process 
involved  in  the  printing  of  the  school  paper,  Child's  Work, 
but  what  is  well  understood  by  the  boys  ands  girls  engaged 
in  its  production.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  result 
is  obtained  in  a  regular  graded  school,  not  a  pre-vocational 
centre  or  an  industrial  school  where  salaried  printers  super- 
vise and  direct  the  work.  There  is  no  director  of  printing 
in  the  Harvard  district  nor  in  a  hundred  other  schools  where 
printing  has  become  a  regular  part  of  the  daily  work.  It  is  at 
once  evident  that  the  results  from  the  introduction  of  this  study 
are  primarily  cultural,  although  the  practical  outcome  is  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked.  The  big  outstanding  feature  that  ap- 
peals to  the  educator  is  that  here  is  a  subject  that  inspires;  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  the  children  need  no  urging ;  a  work  that  be- 
comes a  joy  in  their  lives  and  under  the  influence  of  which  they 
grow  strong  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
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Along  with  the  printing  press,  of  course,  go  the  various 
methods  of  illustration.  The  child  himself,  on  the  issuance  of 
the  first  page,  feels  the  need  of  some  enlivening  picture.  The 
modern  methods  are  naturally,  on  account  of  the  complicated 
processes  involved,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  graded  school.  Not 
so  the  block  of  wood.  There  is  no  school  in  the  whole  country 
that  is  not  amply  provided  with  the  choicest  material  at  no  cost 
whatever.  The  end  grain  of  the  common  maple  or  birch  smooth- 
ly sand-papered  by  some  industrious  and  well-pleased  boy,  is 
nature's  own  medium  for  the  exercise  of  that  ancient  and  hon- 
orable craft  of  wood-engraving. 

Boys  and  girls — I  include  girls  purposely — are  natural 
wood-engravers.  The  desk  lids  and  seats  in  the  average  school 
room  prove  this  point  beyond  dispute.  The  modern  educational 
system  turns  this  aptitude  to  good  account  and  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  after  school  for  a  merited  punishment  the  children  now 
stay  voluntarily  for  further  instruction  in  the  proper  handling 
of  the  knife. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  no  teacher  is  ever 
allowed  to  actually  touch  the  wood-carving  tool  with  which  the 
child  works.  The  teacher  is  permitted  to  instruct  in  design,  sug- 
gest designs  and  their  development,  suggest  corrections  and  see 
to  the  growth  of  the  child  in  appreciation,  but  that  is  all ;  when 
it  comes  to  the  actual  cutting  the  child  alone  does  that  and  since 
he  does  do  it  he  may  feel  that  the  result  is  his  and  that  his  ef- 
forts have  been  rewarded  according  to  his  deserts.  Wood-en- 
graving is  pitiless  in  its  exposure  of  poor  work.  No  lecture  by 
any  teacher  is  half  so  effective  as  the  mute  evidence,  or  rather 
mutilated  evidence,  that  stares  the  boy  in  the  face  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  proof. 

The  modern  educational  system  does  not  hesitate  to  go  back 
into  history  for  inspiration.  The  growing  popularity  of  pupil 
teaching  is  evidence  of  this.  Of  course,  the  old  is  arrayed  in 
beautiful  garments  of  the  latest  type.  It  is  brought  up  to 
date  and  hardly  recognizable  in  its  modern  style.  The  plan 
followed    in    the    Harvard    School,  in    is     simplest    elements, 
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Wood  Cuts  made  by  Eighth  Grade  Children,  Boston  Massachusetts. 
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consists  in  requiring*  the  older  boys  and  girls  to  assume 
some  responsibility  for  the  younger  boys  and  girls,  not 
only  in  regard  to  their  physical  well-being  but  their  mental 
development  as  well.  The  plan  works  out  something  like  this : 
The  boys  and  girls  of  the  eighth  grades,  instead  of  having  regu- 
lar class  for  the  first  half  hour  each  morning,  are  given  a  small 
class  of  four  or  five  pupils  which  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades 
have  chosen  for  them.  These  children  are  deficient  in  some  one 
subject ;  not  hopeless  cases  but  ones  that  need  a  little  more  per- 
sonal care  than  the  teacher  of  a  class  of  fifty  can  bestow  upon 
them.  The  pupil  teachers  are  carefully  instructed  in  advance 
and  carefully  supervised  as  the  work  progresses.  They  are  in- 
variably enthusiastic  and  earnest  and  the  reaction  upon  their 
own  characters  is  not  the  least  good  done  by  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  That  they  are  successful  in  the  main  object 
is  eloquently  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  the  retardation  in  the 
Harvard  School  fell,  last  year,  from  a  previous  figure  of  seven- 
teen per  cent  to  a  little  over  four.  If  a  girl  is  inclined  to  be 
slouchy  in  her  habits,  she  is  given  a  class  and  told  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  a  living  example  to  that  class  of  all  that  is  neat 
and  clean,  and  without  fail  her  own  reformation  is  worked  out. 
If  a  boy  is  backward  in  spelling  he  is  given  a  spelling  class  and 
without  any  urging  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  his  own  sense 
of  pride  builds  up  his  ability  to  spell  until  he  is  among  the  best 
in  his  class. 

It  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  new  edu- 
cation involves  the  child  as  a  side  partner,  not  as  an  elastic  re- 
cipient of  the  lore  of  the  class-room  teacher.  Under  the  new 
system  it  is  not  as  essential  for  a  child  to  spell  correctly  as  it  is 
for  him  to  grow  correctly  mentally  and  physically.  It  is  not  as 
important  for  a  girl  to  know  one  hundred  and  fifty  dates  in  his- 
tory as  it  is  to  be  able  to  perform  intelligently  and  well  some 
concrete  task  that  is  placed  before  her.  For  example,  it  is  an 
exhibition  of  higher  education  when  forty  girls  in  the  eighth 
grades  of  the  Harvard  School  are  capable  of  water-coloring 
thirty-two  hundred  Christmas  cards  to  be  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
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ket  and  to  do  it  so  well  that  not  a  card  was  to  be  had  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks.  And  it  was  an  exhibition  of  what  the  new  educa- 
tion is  aiming  at  when  five  boys  cut  the  plates  for  the  same 
Christmas  cards  out  of  wood  and  printed  them  on  their  own 
press  in  their  own  way. 

The  old  education  taught  children  to  sing  in  some  sort  of 
a  way.  That  it  has  not  been  entirely  successful  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  very  few  of  the  present  generation  sing,  and  still  fewer 
whistle  pleasingly.  Education  that  is  effective  reacts  necessar- 
ily upon  the  daily  life  of  the  individual.  The  new  education  is 
trying  by  various  means  to  so  saturate  the  child's  school-day 
experience  with  good  music  that  it  will  create  a  longing  for 
music  in  his  soul  and  stimulate  him  within  his  own  limited  ca- 
pacity to  reproduce  it.  The  use  of  the  disc  machine  in  education 
is  not  new  by  any  means  but  making  it  a  regular  part  of  the 
week's  work  with  graded  selections  providing  a  regular  and 
systematic  development  is  along  the  new  lines  and  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  cultural  value  of  good  music  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  work.  When  to  the  actual  hearing  of  the  selections  is 
added  the  study  in  each  grade  of  the  lives  of  the  composers,  their 
times,  geographical  location,  etc.,  you  create  the  foundation  for 
a  gradual  but  satisfactory  development. 

I  have  taken  four  main  lines  of  consideration.  There  are 
others — many  of  them.  The  trend  is  all  the  same  way — toward 
the  emancipation  of  the  child  from  the  dead  routine  of  a  formal 
course  of  study. 

The  motion  pictures,  the  microscope,  the  phonograph,  are 
only  mechanical  indications  of  what  is  happening  within  the 
soul  of  the  school  system.  The  mentality  of  the  child  is  seriously 
considered  now.  Educators  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
the  so-called  bad  boy  is  not  necessarily  bad — in  fact  may  be 
very  good  when  his  activities,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  run 
riot  are  brought  under  proper  control. 
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T  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  the  outlook 
/\  been  so  bright  for  the  young  man,  technically  trained. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  pharmacy  and  pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry.  The  European  war,  with  its  conse- 
quent embargo  on  the  importation  of  many  drugs  in- 
to this  country,  has  been  the  means  of  causing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  be  invested  in  the 
manufacturing  of  chemicals  and  synthetic  products 
formerly  made  abroad.  New  factories  have  been  built  and  old 
ones  enlarged.  These  great  industrial  plants  are  permanent 
and  every  one  of  them  must  have  technically  trained  men  and 
many  of  them. 

Vegetable  drugs  like  digitalis,  cannabis,  and  belladonna, 
formerly  procured  in  large  quantities  at  a  low  rate  from  abroad, 
must  now  be  grown  and  propagated  here.  The  question  arises, 
— Who  will  supervise  such  work?  Naturally  the  answer  is,  the 
men  especially  trained  in  handling  drugs, — the  graduates  of  our 
colleges  of  pharmacy. 

The  physician  of  today  depends  mainly  in  his  diagnosis  of 
certain  diseases,  upon  the  results  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory. 
This  work,  involving  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  making  of 
solutions  of  carefully  determined  strength,  and  complex  chemical 
processes,  is  adapted  to  the  technique  acquired  by  the  trained 
pharmacist  and  chemist,  rather  than  to  the  busy  physician.  It 
is  a  field  of  work  that  has  a  great  future  for  the  pharmacist  who 
develops  his  talent  in  that  direction. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  present  day  drug  laws,  numer- 
ous governmental  positions  have  been  created,  for  which  the 
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trained  pharmacist  is  especially  qualified.  These  are  responsi- 
ble positions  and  the  remuneration  is  commensurate  with  the 
responsibility. 

Pharmacy,  as  it  is  practiced,  no  longer  can  be  defined  as  the 
i '  science  that  treats  of  medicinal  substances. ' '  It  has  acquired 
a  broader  field  and  the  numerous  side-lines  offer  almost  unlim- 
ited oportunities  for  special  endeavor.  The  l '  old  time ' '  druggist 
with  his  pills  and  poisons  and  show  windows  decorated  only  with 
colored  jars,  is  but  a  memory.  System,  advertising,  and  effi- 
ciency have  replaced  the  antiquated  methods  and  the  druggist 
has  assumed  his  rightful  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  business 
world. 

To  the  young  man  who  has  an  inherent  desire  to  be  a  busi- 
ness man  and  yet  realizes  the  many  advantages  of  a  professional 
occupation,  pharmacy  is  especially  attractive.  The  pharmacist 
may  practice  and  prosper  commercially  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  a  leader  in  his  profession.  His  business  does  not  work  in  op- 
position to  his  profession  but  rather  is  a  part  of  it  and  urges 
him  onward  in  his  professional  activities. 

The  real  opportunity  for  the  young  man  in  retail  pharmacy 
lies  in  the  small  city  or  town.  In  these,  the  rents  are  not  prohib- 
itive, excessive  stock  and  elaborate  fixtures  are  unnecessary  and 
the  pharmacist  may  readily  assume  an  active  .part  in  com- 
munity affairs.  The  capital  required  for  doing  business  in 
these  smaller  places  is  less  than  that  required  by  any  similar 
commercial  enterprise.    This  fact  is  an  important  consideration. 

In  order  to  partake  of  the  opportunities  offered,  whether 
they  are  in  the  manufacturing  field  or  the  retail  trade,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  young  man  be  college  trained,  if  he  is  to  do  his 
best  work.  While,  at  the  present  time,  the  laws  of  this  state  do 
not  require  college  training  as  a  prerequisite  to  registration 
as  a  pharmacist,  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  such 
a  step  will  undoubtedly  be  taken.  Already,  the  populous  states 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  found  such  a  law  of  great 
value  in  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

The  minimum  course  of  two  years  instruction  in  a  college 
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of  pharmacy  gives  the  student  a  basic  education  in  pharmaceut- 
ical and  chemical  lines  from  which  he  may  branch  out  into  the 
field  for  which  he  seems  best  suited.  The  course  includes  the 
study  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  quantitative  and 
qualitative  analysis,  botany,  pharmacognosy,  general,  com- 
mercial, and  advanced  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ing, materia  medica  and  considerable  practice  in  mathematics, 
pharmaceutical  Latin,  physics  and  physiology.  The  modern 
college  must  be  equipped  with  unusually  large  and  well  lighted 
laboratories  as  much  time  is  spent  on  laboratory  work.  It 
is  also  a  decided  advantage  if  access  may  be  had  by  the  stu- 
dent to  a  medical  dispensary  where  he  may  compound  a  great 
variety  of  actual  prescriptions  under  the  supervision  of  an 
instructor.  This  often  proves  of  inestimable  value  in  his  future 
work.  However,  such  facilities  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  larg- 
er colleges  located  in  cities  where  the  population  makes  clinical 
material  available. 

Probably  no  other  college  training  yields  quicker  financial 
returns  on  the  money  invested  than  does  the  work  in  pharmacy. 
It  is  often  possible  for  the  student  to  accomplish  enough  out- 
side work  while  attending  college  to  pay  at  least  a  part  of 
his  expenses.  Many  a  student  intending  to  undertake  the  study 
of  medicine  has  first  taken  a  degree  in  pharmacy  in  order 
to  be  able  to  finance  his  way  through  the  longer  course  of  med- 
icine. The  demand  for  pharmacy  graduates  exceeds  the  supply. 
When  one  looks  out  upon  the  rapidly  advancing  pharma- 
ceutical industries  of  today  and  realizes  the  vast  opportunities 
for  real  service,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  interesting  and 
alluring  field  of  endeavor. 

The  close  association  between  medicine  and  pharmacy  is 
illustrated  in  the  prescription  room  of  the  medical  dispensary. 

While  much  has  been  written  about  medical  dispensaries 
with  respect  to  their  clinical  and  X-ray  laboratories,  and  their 
great  value  in  medical  instruction,  very  little  has  been  said 
about  that  important  department,  the  prescription  room  and 
its  place  in  the  teaching  of  pharmacy. 
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The  prescription  room  offers  to  the  pharmacy  student  what 
the  out-patient  department  affords  to  the  student  in  medicine, 
namely,  an  opportunity  to  meet  under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  instructor,  the  many  problems  which  may  occur  in 
actual  practice.  The  prescription  room  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable assets  of  a  college  of  pharmacy  and  colleges  located  in 
small  cities  where  clinical  facilities  are  not  plentiful  are  at  a 
decided  disadvantage.  Few  colleges  offer  a  greater  quantity 
and  variety  of  prescription  work  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Creighton  Medical  Dispensary  Prescription  Department. 

The  department  occupies  one  of  the  larger  rooms  adjoining 
the  main  reception  hall  of  the  Dispensary  and  is  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  patients  of  the  other  departments.  All  the  fixtures 
are  finished  in  white  enamel  with  the  exception  of  the  prescrip- 
tion counters  which  are  left  in  the  natural  oak.  A  complete 
supply  of  pharmaceutical  utensils  and  machines  including  bal- 
ances, tablet  machines,  suppository  machines,  percolators,  etc., 
is  in  evidence,  each  having  its  own  place.  An  extensive  line 
of  drugs  and  chemicals  is  kept  in  stock  and  all  the  preparations 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary,  that  are 
in  common  use,  are  prepared  and  are  to  be  found  in  place  on 
the  shelves  ready  for  compounding  prescriptions.  System 
is  in  evidence  throughout. 

The  room  is  open  from  10 :30  A.  M.  to  noon  and  from  1 :30 
to  3  P.  M.  every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday.  On  Saturday, 
January  20th,  1917,  a  total  of  102  prescriptions  were  received 
and  compounded  by  the  students  on  duty.  This  includes  a  great- 
er number  and  variety  of  prescriptions  than  is  ordinarily  re- 
ceived in  even  the  large  drug  stores  in  a  longer  period  of  time. 
All  the  work  in  the  room  is  done  by  the  pharmacy  students 
under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor  who  is  a  registered 
pharmacist.  The  instructor  is  present  at  all  times  and  all 
work  must  be  checked  by  him  before  it  leaves  the  room  to  be 
delivered  to  the  patient. 

In  order  to  present  a  clear  idea  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
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scription  room,  let  us  note  the  origin  of  the  prescription  and 
follow  it  in  its  course  through  the  dispensary. 

The  patient  is  received  at  the  dispensary,  assigned  to  the 
proper  department,  examined,  and  a  diagnosis  made.  If  the 
diagnosis  indicates  the  need  of  medicine,  the  medical  student, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  clinical  physician,  prescribes  the 
medicine  required.  The  prescription  is  given  to  the  patient 
who  takes  it  to  the  prescription  room.  Up  to  this  point  the 
instruction  received  has  been  of  value  to  the  medical  student. 
Now  comes  the  time  when  the  student  in  pharmacy  receives  his 
share  of  the  benefit  involved.  The  prescription  is  received  and 
the  patient  given  a  numbered  identification  check. 

The  instructor  scrutinizes  the  prescription  and  assigns  it 
to  one  of  the  students.  The  student,  who  has  had  considerable 
class  room  and  laboratory  training,  compounds  the  prescription, 
receiving  any  necessary  aid,  and  places  it  on  file  in  consecutive 
numerical  order.  Also,  he  places  the  number  of  the  prescription, 
the  name  of  the  prescriber,  and  his  own  name  in  a  book  provided 
for  that  purpose,  thus  assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  work 
in  this  permanent  record.  Next,  the  medicine,  properly  labeled, 
is  viewed  by  the  instructor  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  student 
states  the  exact  amounts  of  each  ingredient  used  and  also 
the  exact  method  employed  in  compounding  them.  Finally  the 
medicine  is  neatly  wrapped  and  given  to  the  patient  who  pre- 
sents his  identification  check.  Extreme  precautions  are  thus 
taken  to  insure  absolute  accuracy  and  efficiency  in  compounding ; 
mistakes  are  positively  prevented  by  this  method  of  super- 
vision. 

While  the  viewpoint  of  the  pharmacy  student  has  been  pur- 
posely emphasized,  the  benefits  derived  by  the  patient  should  not 
be  overlooked.  He  receives  his  medicine  compounded  from  the 
best  drugs  in  the  most  careful  manner  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  renewals,  (when  a  nominal  charge  of  ten  cents  is  collected) 
and  when  large  amounts  of  some  very  expensive  drugs  are  in- 
volved, he  receives  this  without  charge.  When  one  realizes 
that  the  majority  of  the  patients  are  in  such  a  financial  concli- 
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tion  that  the  ordinary  charges  for  medicine  would  make  it 
almost  prohibitive  to  them,  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  this  de- 
partment and  will  realize  the  vast  amount  of  good  accomplished 
by  it. 
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SCENES  AT  THE  INAUGURATION— Top— President  Wilson  delivering  his  Inaugural 
Address.  Bottom— The  Court  of  Honor  at  night,  showing  stand  from  which 
the  President  viewed  the  Inaugural  Parade. 


A  GROUP  OF  WASHINGTON  BUILDINGS- 
The  White  House.  Third — Memorial 
The  Library  of  Congress. 


-Top— The  Capitol  from  the  West, 
to  the  Women  of  the  Civil  War. 


Second- 
Bottom- 


THE  INAUGURATION. 

Hugh  F.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 


I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  ivill  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States/' 

ITH  these  solemn  words,  surrounded  by  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  over  thirty  thousand  people,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  for  the  second  time,  was  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  Chief  Justice  White 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Then,  with  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  rising  majestically  above  him,  on  the  exact 
spot  where  for  over  a  hundred  years  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  sworn  their  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution,  he  read  his  second  inaugural  address,  sound- 
ing the  keynote  of  his  policy  in  handling  the  momentous  ques- 
tions, which  already,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  second  term, 
are  being  forced  upon  him.  Behind  him,  on  the  large  amphitheatre 
which  had  been  erected  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Capitol, 
were  grouped  his  Cabinet,  the  ministers  of  foreign  governments, 
the  members  of  Congress,  and  the  distinguished  guests  of  the 
Government.  Before  him,  and  at  his  special  request,  permitted 
to  crowd  close  around  the  stand  from  which  he  spoke,  were  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  citizens,  there  to  accept  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people,  the  President's  pledge. 

A  short  time  previous,  within  the  Senate  Chamber,  the 
President  had  witnessed  the  convening  of  the  65th  Congress, 
and  the  inauguration  of  Vice  President  Marshall.  The  president 
pro  tempore,  Senator  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  presided,  with 
Vice  President  Marshall  and  Speaker  Champ  Clark  of  the 
House  at  his  side.     The  President  was  seated  in  front  of  the 
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Vice  President's  desk,  and  on  the  floor  were  the  members  of 
Congress,  the  President's  cabinet,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments and  the  high  officials  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  the 
President's  gallery  was  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  the  White  House 
party,  while  the  distinguished  guests  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress filled  the  other  galleries.  After  the  opening  prayer  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  and  the  reading  of  the  President 's  procla- 
mation calling  together  the  65th  Congress,  Senator  Saulsbury 
administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Vice  President,  who  im- 
mediately delivered  his  inaugural  address.  The  new  members 
of  the  Senate  were  sworn  in,  and  the  entire  assemblage,  headed 
by  Chief  Justice  White,  the  President  and  the  Vice  President, 
proceeded  to  the  platform  in  front  of  the  Capitol  for  the  Presi- 
dent 's  inauguration. 

The  weather,  after  a  week  of  continual  snow  and  rain, 
changed,  and  while  the  President  was  delivering  his  address, 
the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  was  shining  brightly 
when  he  entered  his  carriage  with  Mrs.  Wilson  to  proceed  to 
the  reviewing  stand  in  the  Court  of  Honor  before  the  White 
House.  Never  before,  with  the  possible  exception  of  President 
Lincoln's  second  inauguration,  has  the  President  been  so  closely 
guarded.  A  squad  of  secret  service  men  walked  on  either  side 
of  his  carriage  and  mounted  troops  were  packed  closely  around 
it  on  all  sides.  In  the  crowds  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  on  the  tops  of  all  the  buildings,  detectives  watched  for  any 
signs  of  disorder.  Following  the  President's  carriage  came  that 
of  Vice  President  Marshall,  who  had  as  his  guard  of  honor  the 
famous  Black  Horse  Troop  of  Culver  Academy  cadets.  The 
Presidential  party  passed  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  White 
House,  where  after  a  short  lunch  the  President  reviewed  the 
inaugural  parade. 

Smaller  possibly  than  on  former  similar  occasions,  due  to 
the  absence  of  many  of  the  regular  troops  on  the  border,  the 
military  parade  was  none  the  less  typical  of  the  American  spirit. 
Drawn  from  all  branches  of  the  federal  service  and  from  the 
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national  guard  of  the  neighboring  states,  the  troops  represented 
the  nation's  pledge  of  loyalty  to  its  new  president,  and  gave 
a  warning  to  the  world,  that  in  his  hour  of  deepest  concern, 
they  were  ready  and  willing  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should 
lead.  In  conformity  with  long  established  precedent,  the  right 
of  line  was  held  by  the  representatives  of  the  Regular  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Following  them  came  the  embryo  gen- 
erals and  admirals  from  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  their 
perfect  alignment  and  picturesque  uniforms  aroused  enthus- 
iasm all  along  the  line.  In  the  next  division  were  the  members 
of  the  National  Guard,  just  home  from  the  border.  Lately  sworn 
into  the  Federal  service,  it  is  upon  them  that  the  President  will 
rely  most  strongly  should  need  arise  to  protect  our  national 
honor.  Bronzed  and  disciplined  by  their  service  with  the  regular 
army,  they  gave  evidence  to  the  onlookers  that  they  were  well 
able  to  accept  and  perform  this  duty.  With  them  marched  the 
cadets  from  scores  of  high  schools  and  academies,  another  pro- 
duct of  the  policy  of  preparedness. 

In  the  third  division,  a  pathetic  reminder,  in  this  day  of 
unrest,  of  former  strife,  came  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  and 
Spanish- American  wars,  marching  behind  their  famous  banner 
' '  Ready  Again  for  Any  Duty. ' '  In  the  fourth  and  last  division 
were  grouped  the  civic  organizations,  prominent  among  which 
was  " Tammany,' '  with  its  many  bands  and  over  a  thousand  men, 
dressed  in  frock  coats  and  high  silk  hats.  For  the  first  time, 
women  were  permitted  to  march  in  the  Inaugural  parade,  and 
delegations  of  the  Girl  Scout  and  the  Suffrage  Clubs  formed 
part  of  this  last  division. 

For  over  three  hours,  the  crowds  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  there  since  early  morning,  watched  them  pass.  Not 
even  the  strong  gale  which  was  blowing  most  of  the  afternoon 
and  making  it  most  unpleasant  for  the  spectators,  was  able  to 
drive  them  from  the  streets.  Stands  had  been  erected  in  every 
available  space  along  the  Avenue  and  every  window  was  filled 
to  capacity.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  packed  and  those 
who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  place  of  vantage  stood 
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on  boxes  in  the  rear,  or  climbed  poles  and  trees  to  watch  the 
procession.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  procured  periscopes, 
which  some  enterprising  firm  had  put  on  sale,  and  stood  be- 
hind the  crowds,  seeing  over  the  heads  of  others  with  little 
difficulty. 

The  electrical  display  and  the  fireworks  in  the  evening 
brought  the  inaugural  celebration  to  a  close.  The  Capitol, 
flooded  with  light  from  hundreds  of  search-lights  concealed  about 
the  grounds  and  on  the  roof,  formed  a  picture  that  defies  de- 
scription. Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  ablaze  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  White  House,  with  long  ropes  of  lights,  intertwined  with 
evergreen  and  the  national  colors.  The  Court  of  Honor,  be- 
fore the  White  House,  was  more  beautiful  by  night  than  by 
day.  The  vari-hued  lights  that  capped  the  pylons  at  each  end 
of  the  court,  shifted  from  deep  purple  to  green  and  orange, 
while  from  the  tops  of  the  arches  reared  at  regular  intervals 
between  the  white  pillars,  high-powered  lamps  shot  shafts  of 
light  across  the  avenue.  Festooned  between  the  pillars  were 
strings  of  white  lights,  looped  between  ropes  of  evergreens, 
which  stretched  from  urns  that  crown  the  pillars.  The  fire- 
works were  displayed  in  the  park  about  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument, and  the  motto  "Give  us  Peace/ '  the  portrait  of  the 
President  and  the  American  flag,  all  ablaze  with  light  and 
color,  were  a  fitting  close  to  a  memorable  day. 

Every  four  years  this  spectacle  is  repeated  in  Washington, 
but  on  few  occasions  has  it  signified  as  much  as  it  does  today. 
Always  an  object  of  interest,  in  this  day  of  gravest  concern  for 
international  relations,  the  United  States  has  assumed  a  new 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Watching  us  closely, 
they  cannot  help  seeing  that  through  this  military  and  civic 
parade,  a  vast  concourse  gathered  here  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  country  is  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  respect,  confidence, 
and  loyalty  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  states — is  making  a  personal 
pledge  to  all  mankind  that  the  entire  citizenship  of  the  country 
stands  behind  the  office  of  President. 

The    impressive    ceremonies    attending    the    inauguration 


VIEWS  OP  THE  INAUGURAL  PARADE— Top— The  Governor  of  Virginia  with  the 
Virginia  Militia.  Middle — The  Vice  President's  Carriage.  Bottom — The  West 
Point  Cadets. 


VIEWS   OF  THE   INAUGURAL   PARADE— Top— The   Annapolis   Cadets.      Middle— The 
Maryland  Militia,     Bottom— The  West  Point  Cadets. 
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found  fit  setting  in  the  beautiful  Capitol  city  of  the  United 
States. 

In  one  of  the  balconies  off  the  rotunda  of  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington  are  two  immense  relief  models.  They 
might  appropriately  be  called  Eetrospect  and  Prospect,  as  they 
are  models,  down  even  to  the  smallest  possible  detail,  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  one  showing  it  as  it  was,  the  other  indicating 
the  city  of  the  future.  Surprising,  indeed,  is  it  that  at  such 
a  late  day  in  the  history  of  our  National  Capitol,  the  radical 
changes  indicated  should  have  been  found  necessary  to  restore 
the  plan  which  had  been  originally  accepted  for  it.  But  Wash- 
ington has  had  its  "day  of  little  things"  and  the  era  of  greater 
things  has  come. 

When  President  Washington,  in  1790,  chose  the  present  site 
of  the  capital  city,  he  commissioned  Major  L 'Enfant  to  lay  it 
out.  Together  they  visited  and  revisited  the  site,  and  L  'Enfant, 
realizing  as  Washington  himself  did,  the  wonderful  natural 
beauty  of  the  spot,  made  the  most  of  it  in  the  plan  which  he 
executed.  Choosing  the  eminence  later  known  as  Capitol  Hill 
for  his  central  point,  he  laid  out  the  Mall,  a  broad  park  extend- 
ing from  the  Capitol  to  the  Potomac,  along  which  he  proposed 
to  group  the  government  buildings.  Another  park,  crossing 
the  Mall  at  right  angles  at  a  point  about  two-thirds  the  distance 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  river,  was  to  contain  the  President's 
House  and  the  executive  buildings.  Radiating  from  the  Capitol 
in  all  directions  he  laid  out  the  magnificent  avenues,  which  re- 
main today,  bearing  the  names  of  different  states.  He  had  seen 
his  vision,  a  capitol  city  that  would  surpass  even  the  beauties  of 
ancient  Rome,  but  as  with  most  visionaries,  he  was  far  ahead  of 
his  time  and  was  misunderstood.  A  short  time  later,  in  his 
attempt  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  plan,  which  had  been 
accepted  by  Washington  himself,  he  was  disimssed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  razing  a  house  built  by  a  politician  in  the  middle  of 
what  was  to  be  New  Jersey  Avenue. 

From  this  time  until  after  the  Civil  War,  Washington 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten.     A    city    of    "streets    without 
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houses"  and  "houses  without  streets,"  it  was  a  continual  source 
of  complaint  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  governments, 
who  were  compelled  to  live  there,  and  also  to  our  own  Congress- 
men, many  of  whom  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Georgetown.  Many  attempts  were  made  in  Congress 
at  this  time  to  have  the  Capitol  moved,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances little  money  was  forthcoming  for  its  improvement. 
The  Civil  War,  however,  added  new  importance  to  it  as  a  military 
center,  and  after  the  clouds  of  rebellion  had  cleared  away,  gi- 
gantic efforts  were  made  to  render  it  inhabitable.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  most  of  the  damage  to  L'Enf ant's  plan 
was  done.  The  Treasury  building  was  built  across  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  cutting  off  the  view  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White 
House,  and  the  Patent  Office,  State,  War  and  Navy  buildings, 
and  the  old  Post  Office  were  so  designed  and  located,  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  place  them  in  any  new  plan  of  the  city. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  capital,  which  dates  from  the 
celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Washington,  marks  a  new  era.  The  Senate  took  new 
interest  in  this  city,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  under- 
take the  rebuilding  of  Washington  into  a  model  capital.  This 
commission  visited  the  capitals  of  Europe,  architects  planned 
and  planned,  and  strange  to  say,  the  plan  adopted  was  the  old 
plan  of  Major  L 'Enfant,  the  only  changes  made  being  those 
necessary  to  incorporate  into  his  plan  the  blunders  of  a  century, 
which  could  not  be  removed.  So  it  was,  a  score  of  years  ago, 
that  Congress  found  itself  set  back  a  hundred  years  in  the  work 
it  had  at  hand. 

The  first  step  necessary  was  to  provide  convenient  railroad 
facilities.  Heretofore,  the  railroads  had  been  permitted  to  cross 
the  Mall  to  the  Pennsylvania  station  at  Sixth  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  With  Congress,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  providing  the  $18,000,000  necessary,  the 
new  Union  station,  said  to  be  the  finest  railway  station  in  the 
world,  was  built  a  short  distance  from  the  Capitol.  It  is  an 
immense  building,  over  a  block  wide  and  two  blocks  long,  ex- 
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ceeding  even  the  Capitol  in  its  dimensions.  The  architect  took 
his  inspiration  from  the  triumphal  arches  of  Eome,  and  it  affords 
a  fitting  gateway  to  our  National  Capital.  On  the  plaza,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  it,  Congress  has  placed  the  Columbus 
Monument,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  smaller  monuments  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  city.  Extending  from  the  station  to  the 
Capitol  is  Capitol  Park,  which  after  many  years  is  rapidly  near- 
ing  completion.  A  commission  for  the  condemnation  and  ap- 
praisement of  the  land  it  contains,  was  appointed  over  three 
years  ago.  Its  work  was  to  be  completed  in  three  months,  but 
it  is  still  working,  and  the  time  and  the  millions  it  has  spent 
are  but  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  necessary  to  blot  out  the 
lack  of  foresight  of  the  early  Congress. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Potomac,  with 
Arlington  and  the  Virginia  hills  in  the  background,  is  Uncle 
Sam's  $30,000,000  legislative  plant.  Towering  above  and  over- 
shadowing all  the  buildings  here  is  the  Capitol  itself,  with  its 
massive  dome  the  landmark  for  miles  around.  So  typical  of 
our  national  life,  so  intimately  connected  with  all  national 
questions,  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  describe  it.  On  the  plaza 
in  front  of  it,  or  within  its  walls,  for  over  a  century  now  our 
presidents  have  taken  the  oath  of  office,  and  within  its  legislative 
halls  the  problems  of  peace  and  war  have  been  solved.  To  the 
east  of  it,  and  on  either  side,  stand  the  office  buildings,  which 
provide  private  offices  for  all  the  members  of  Congress,  except- 
ing a  few  who  have  their  offices  in  the  Committee  rooms  in  the 
Capitol.  Next  in  importance  to  the  Capitol  itself  is  the  Library 
of  Congress,  lying  between  and  a  little  to  the  east  of,  the  office 
buildings.  Here,  in  a  style  of  architecture  pleasing  on  account 
of  the  contrast  with  the  severity  of  the  surrounding  buildings, 
Congress  has  reared  a  monument  to  American  genius  and  Amer- 
ican art.  Every  mosiac,  every  mural  painting,  each  piece  of 
sculpturing,  is  the  work  of  an  American.  Some  have  said  that 
it  has  been  overdone,  but  one  who  has  wandered  through  its 
halls,  encountering  at  every  turn  a  wealth  of  art  and  beauty, 
would  hesitate  to  criticise.     The  immense  collection  of  books 
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upon  its  shelves  provide  the  data  and  statistics  which  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  require  in  solving  the  needs  of  the  country. 
But  not  alone  to  them  is  it  useful.  To  the  thousands  of  students 
who  are  attracted  to  Washington  it  opens  its  doors,  and  offers 
them  every  assistance  and  courtesy. 

To  the  west  of  the  Capitol,  and  stretching  past  the  Wash- 
ington monument  to  the  Potomac,  lies  the  Mall.  At  its  head  are 
the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  Horticultural  buildings,  which 
are  out  of  place  in  the  accepted  plan,  and  some  day  must  be 
removed.  Next  come  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  new 
National  Museum.  Here  are  found  the  vast  collections  in 
natural  history  made  by  the  Smithsonian  expeditions  and  by 
private  individuals — the  finest  of  any  government  in  the  world. 
The  Freer  Museum,  which  is  being  built  nearby,  is  to  house  the 
Freer  collection  of  paintings,  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
government,  and  also  the  Art  collection  which  the  government 
already  possesses.  Beyond  this,  and  rising  as  a  silent  sentinel, 
watching  over  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  stands  the  Washington 
monument.  No  other  memorial  could  more  fittingly  express 
the  care  and  devotion  bestowed  upon  the  infant  republic  by 
the  "Father  of  Our  Country,"  than  this  simple  shaft,  so  prom- 
inent in  every  view  one  can  get  of  the  National  Capital.  On  the 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Mall,  stands 
the  Lincoln  memorial,  now  rapidly  nearing  completion.  Said 
to  be  the  costliest  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  single  man  ever 
reared  by  a  republic,  it  will  be  a  worthy  token  of  the  esteem  and 
veneration  of  a  grateful  people  toward  their  martyred  President. 
It  is  a  square  shrine-like  structure,  modeled  in  the  style  of  the 
temples  of  ancient  Athens.  Within  the  massive  pillars  which 
surround  it  will  be  placed  a  colossal  statue  of  Lincoln,  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  interior  will  be  carved  his  inaugural  and  Gettys- 
burg addresses.  The  proposed  Memorial  Bridge,  symbolic  of 
the  reunion  of  the  North  and  the  South,  will  extend  from  the 
Lincoln  memorial  to  Arlington  on  the  opposite  Virginian  shore. 

At  right  angles  to  the  Mall,  and  crossing  it  at  the  Washing- 
ton monument,  is  a  secondary  Mall  extending  from  the  White 


The  National  Capitol  by  Night. 


A  GROUP  OF  WASHINGTON  BUILDINGS— Top— Columbus  Monument  on  the  Union 
Station  Plaza.  Second — The  Union  Station.  Third— The  Pan-American  Union 
Building.     Bottom — Georgetown  University  from  the  Potomac. 
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House  on  the  north  to  the  Tidal  Basin  on  the  South.  About  the 
White  House  are  grouped  two  of  the  executive  department 
buildings,  the  State,  War  and  Navy  on  the  one  side,  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  other.  They  are  marvelous  examples  of  different 
styles  of  architecture,  but  are  so  out  of  keeping  with  each  other 
and  with  the  White  House,  that  the  effect  of  the  group  is  not 
at  all  pleasing.  To  the  south  of  them,  and  bordering  along  the 
White  House  park  is  a  group  of  small  buildings,  which  for 
beauty  and  artistic  setting  cannot  be  equaled  elsewhere  in  the 
city.  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  comes  first,  then  the  Memorial 
to  the  Women  of  the  Civil  War,  where  the  Red  Cross  Society  has 
its  headquarters,  the  Memorial  Continental  Hall  of  the  D.  A.  R., 
and  the  Pan-American  Union  building.  All  are  of  white  marble 
and  the  last  named,  with  is  wonderful  sunken  gardens  in  the 
rear,  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Beyond  the  monument,  to  the  south,  is  the  Bureau  of  Engraving, 
where  Uncle  Sam  makes  his  bonds  and  bank-notes.  This  is  the 
only  permanent  building  in  this  section  of  the  Mall,  but  the 
proposed  Washington  Commons,  a  playground  for  the  servants 
of  the  government,  is  to  be  laid  out  here  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tidal  Basin. 

One  cannot  speak  of  Washington  without  mentioning  its 
parks.  At  the  intersection  of  all  the  principal  avenues  small 
circles  or  squares  have  been  left,  many  decorated  with  statues 
of  famous  men.  They  serve  not  only  to  beautify  the  city,  but 
many  are  large  enough  to  offer  breathing  spaces  for  the  residents 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  Rock  Creek  Park,  the  immense 
natural  park  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  cty,  has  not  an 
equal  in  any  capital  of  the  world.  Within  it  nature  has  been 
untouched,  although  the  city  is  pressing  in  on  all  sides,  and 
when  it  is  joined  with  the  parks  which  are  being  planned  along 
the  Potomac  and  the  Anacostan  rivers,  there  will  be  a  system  of 
parks  and  drives  entirely  around  the  city. 

Into  the  hands  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  organized  some 
years  ago,  Congress  has  placed  the  destinies  of  its  capital. 
Selected  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  serving 
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without  remuneration,  this  group  of  artists  and  architects,  pure- 
ly out  of  love  for  art  and  the  beautiful,  are  devoting  their  time 
that  the  blunders  of  the  past  may  not  be  repeated.  Every 
proposed  building,  every  new  improvement,  must  be  referred 
to  them  and  the  location  and  design  must  be  approved.  Under 
their  supervision,  the  swamps  along  the  Potomac  are  being  re- 
claimed, and  trees  and  shrubbery  are  being  placed  throughout 
the  Mall.  Gradually  the  transformation  that  Congress  desired 
is  taking  place,  and  the  very  near  future  will  see  Washington 
attain  the  goal  that  has  been  set  for  it — the  model  capital  among 
the  capitals  of  the  world. 


90S 
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NEW  YORK'S  CARE  OF  HER  SICK 
POOR. 

*C.  L.  Martin,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


F  you  were  Morris  Feinblatt  or  Angelo  Marinelli,  but 
recently  arrived  in  New  York,  destitute,  without 
knowledge  of  English  and  unfamiliar  with  the  city, 
and  were  taken  suddenly  with  a  severe  abdominal 
pain,  free,  excellent,  quick  medical  attention  would 
not  be  difficult  to  obtain.  There  are  here  numerous 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor.  In  the  various 
boroughs  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  eight 
hospitals  and  over  eighty-nine  dispensaries  where  treatment 
may  be  had  without  cost. 

Dr.  Cabot  of  Boston,  one  of  America's  foremost  physicians, 
has  written  that  the  poor  are  the  aristocrats  as  far  as  concerns 
medical  treatment.  This  is  surely  true  of  the  poor  of  the  larger 
cities  who  are  cared  for  in  the  big  charitable  hospitals.  In  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston,  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital in  Chicago,  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  and  the  city- 
controlled  hospitals  here  in  New  York  the  patients  receive  more 
careful  and  thorough  attention  than  the  persons  of  the  great 
middle  class  can  hope  to  obtain  from  their  physician  or  a  small 
group  of  specialists. 

"The  poor,"  Dr.  Cabot  writes,  "or  those  of  them  who  are 
not  too  much  frightened  or  too  ignorant  to  ask  aid  of  a  great 
public  hospital,  get  up-to-date,  thorough,  scientific  diagnosis  for 
nothing.  Those  who  attend  the  best  of  our  large  public  hospitals 
free,  or  for  trifling  expense,  are  really  the  aristocrats  among 
patients.  Those  who  call  a  physician  to  their  homes  or  visit 
him  at  his  office  are  the  unfortunate  doomed  to  pay  high  for  a 
relatively  poor  bit  of  advice."  This  certainly  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  conditions.     The  patients  in  New  York's  public 


*A.  B.  1912.    M.  D.  1916.     Interne,  King's  County  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
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hospitals  receive  medical  care  of  a  high  order.  Admission  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain.  One  presenting  himself  for  entrance  is  ex- 
amined and  readily  accepted  if  he  requires  hospital  care.  If  he 
does  not,  his  wants  are  attended  to  in  the  dispensary,  if  the  hos- 
pital has  one,  or  he  is  referred  to  a  nearby  dispensary.  Many 
interesting  characters  are  to  be  seen  among  the  dispensary 
patrons.  Here  the  Jewish  garment  worker,  the  Italian  vendor, 
the  girl  of  the  streets,  the  shabby  gentleman  of  the  whiskey- 
ravaged  countenance  and  the  nice  little  lady  who  has  fallen  upon 
hard  times,  rub  elbows.  The  work  done  in  the  dispensary  is 
much  the  same  as  that  performed  in  a  doctor's  office.  The  doc- 
tors in  attendance  diagnose  the  condition  and  prescribe  for  it, 
medicine  being  given  gratuitously  or  for  a  nominal  fee ;  they  see 
to  the  after-treament  of  former  hospital  cases  and  perform 
minor  surgical  operations.  A  patient  entering  a  dispensary  is 
directed  to  the  specialist  caring  for  his  particular  kind  of  ail- 
ment ;  to  the  otologist  if  he  has  ear  trouble ;  to  the  ophthomolo- 
gist  if  his  eyes  are  the  cause  of  complaint ;  to  the  internist  if  his 
disease  comes  within  the  domain  of  internal  medicine;  to  the 
surgeon  if  he  requires  surgical  attention.  The  less  severe  cases 
or  disease  not  incapacitating  the  sufferer,  are  cared  for  by  the 
dispensary.  Serious  illnesses  of  all  sorts — everything  from  a 
broken  leg  to  a  brain  tumor — go  to  the  hospital. 

Each  of  the  hospitals  under  the  Department  of  Public  Char- 
ities receives  the  cases  from  a  certain  district.  If  for  example, 
a  person  is  ill  with  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  or  appendicitis,  or 
has  suffered  concussion  of  the  brain  in  a  street  car  accident,  or 
become  asphyxiated,  the  call  for  medical  aid  is  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital in  that  district  and  an  ambulance  dispatched.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  machinery  of  these  large  institutions  in 
operation. 

A  pedestrian  suffers  a  fractured  skull  from  a  fall  on  an  icy 
sidewalk.  The  quickly  gathering  crowd  attracts  the  attention 
of  a  policeman,  who  hurries  to  the  injured  man,  ascertains  the 
nature  of  the  injury  and  telephones  to  the  district  police  head- 
quarters.   The  officer  there  notifies  the  hospital.    Soon  an  am- 


A  GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  HOSPITALS— Top— King's  County  Children's  Hospital. 
Second— King's  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  Third— Bellevue  Hospital  Bottom- 
Nurses'  Quarters,  King's  County  Hospital. 
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CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY  MIXERS'  CLUB,  1916-17— Top— F.  G.  Rohde,  J.  W.  Martin, 
B.  J.  Kruger,  Ray  Traynor,  J.  A.  Stuckey.  Second— Edw.  Dillon,  G.  Masengarb! 
T.  E.  Dunbar,  F.  T.  Armstrong,  W.  H.  McHale.  Third— W.  R.  Murray,  R.  F.  Mullen 
F.  Zehnpfennig,  Donald  Pitts,  R.  L.  Beveridge,  C.  Delitala.  Bottom— Edw.  Kranz, 
E.  F.  Noonan,  Wm.  Harrington,  G.  LaViolette,  Ed.  A.  McArdle. 
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bulance,  with  a  doctor  is  speeding  on  its  way,  scurrying  down 
traffic-congested  streets,  and  around  busy  corners,  to  the  scene 
of  the  accident.  The  patient  at  once  receives  first  aid  measures, 
is  placed  in  the  ambulance  and  taken  to  the  hospital.  If  an  im- 
mediate operation  is  advisable  he  is  prepared  and  is  soon  in  the 
midst  of  white-gowned  surgeons  in  the  operating  room.  That 
all  this  occurs  in  ready  sequence  demands  the  co-operation  of 
many  persons,  the  punctual  performance  of  many  small  duties, 
rigid  obedience  to  orders  on  the  part  of  doctors,  nurses  and 
many  attendants.  A  delay  of  no  great  length  might  cause  the 
loss  of  a  life  which  would  otherwise  be  saved. 

Emergency  cases  do  not  constitute  the  major  portion  of 
those  cared  for  in  the  hospitals,  however.  The  greater  number 
are  admitted  on  application  at  the  hospital,  or  if  bedfast,  are 
taken  from  their  homes  by  the  "transfer"  ambulance,  which 
carries  all  other  than  emergency  cases. 

The  largest  hospitals  under  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties are  Bellevue  in  Manhattan,  King's  County  in  Brooklyn,  and 
the  City  and  Metropolitan  on  Blackwell's  Island.  Bellevue,  es- 
tablished in  1811,  valued  at  more  than  six  million  dollars,  and 
the  largest  in  the  city,  is  situated  on  26th  Street  near  the  East 
River  in  a  district  that  looks,  as  one  views  it  from  Manhattan 
Bridge,  like  a  mass  of  masonry.  Wall  Street,  the  financial  dis- 
trict, with  its  sky-scrapers,  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  are  no  great 
distance  from  Bellevue.  King's  County  Hospital,  the  second 
largest,  is  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  in  a  district  chiefly  resi- 
dential, about  twelve  miles  from  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  Brook- 
lyn State  Hospital,  housing  nine  hundred  insane  patients,  the 
Brooklyn  Ho.ne  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  caring  for  fourteen 
hundred,  and  the  Kingston  Avenue  Hospital  for  contagious 
diseases,  having  a  capacity  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  occupy 
adjoining  properties. 

Blackwell's  Island,  known  in  song  as  the  abode  of  numerous 
unwilling  guests,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  about  two  miles  long 
in  the  East  River,  one  to  two  blocks  from  the  Manhattan  shore. 
On  it  at  opposite  ends  are  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Hospitals, 
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besides  the  two  penal  institutions — the  Work  House  and  the 
Penitentiary.  Patients  are  brought  to  and  from  the  Island  on 
ferry  boats.  At  one  time  last  summer  when  Infantile  Paralysis 
was  prevalent  there  were  over  three  hundred  babes  with  this 
malady  in  row  after  row  of  white  cots,  being  cared  for  by  the 
hard-working  doctors  and  nurses  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital. 
The  City  Hospital  is  the  older  of  the  two,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1832;  the  Metropolitan  was  founded  later,  its  first 
home  being  in  a  building  formerly  a  prison. 

Many  patients  are  cared  for  at  the  city's  expense  in  hos- 
pitals, orphanages  and  dispensaries  not  city-owned.  Besides  the 
large  public  hospitals  there  are  man}r  of  a  private  nature  that 
receive  charity  patients  and  are  in  some  instances,  recompensed 
b}r  the  city.  In  reading  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  one  sees  mention  made  of  patients  paid  for  by  the 
department  in  many  institutions  under  Catholic  auspices. 

One  is  struck  with  the  number  of  units  that  go  to  make  up  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities.  Under  the  direction  of  this  body 
are  Tuberculosis  Clinics,  Tuberculosis  Camps,  Clinics  for  School 
Children,  Clinics  for  Antroabic  Treatment,  Schools  for  the 
Feeble  Minded,  for  Cripples  and  for  the  Blind;  Homes  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm;  hospitals  caring  only  for  children,  for  crip- 
ples, for  persons  with  incurable  cancer  or  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Those  who  conduct  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  have 
a  large  task  to  perform — familiarity  with  their  work  compels 
the  conviction  that  they  perform  it  well. 

The  patients  of  the  large  public  hospitals  are  a  various  set. 
Besides  the  usual  run  of  laborers,  clerks,  tradesmen,  etc.,  there 
were  among  those  treated  in  King's  County  Hospital  in  one  ward 
Avithin  a  short  time  this  winter  a  man  who  was  formerly  a  gifted 
pianist,  had  composed  much  worthy  orchestral  and  chamber 
music ;  a  hardy  old  seaman,  one  of  the  three  survivors  of  a  crew 
of  twenty-two  who  were  adrift  on  a  raft  for  nine  days  without 
food ;  a  one-time  millionaire  silk  importer,  and  an  ex-prize  fight- 
er whose  name  is  still  familiar  to  students  of  the  sporting  page. 
The  patients  come  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world — rubbing 
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elbows  with  each  other  in  the  wards  are  various  sorts  of  Jews 
and  Slavs,  Irish,  Germans,  Negroes  from  the  south,  the  east  and 
west  of  our  own  country,  from  Africa  and  the  Bardadoes; 
French,  Italians,  English,  Spaniards,  and  Finns.  This  cosmo- 
politan character  of  the  patronage  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  work  and  helps  to  smooth  the  way  over  the  trying  exper- 
iences which  inevitably  attend  the  conduct  of  so  large  a  task  as 
that  of  caring  for  the  sick  poor  of  America's  largest  city.  From 
a  professional  standpoint  the  work  has  many  compensations  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  wide  range  of  experience  afforded. 
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He  was  only  a  mediocre  fellow,  as  his  friends 
THE  TOILER,     thought,  but  his  other   name   was    Grit.     No 

matter  how  numerous  the  discouragements  he 
seemed  never  to  tire ;  work  was  his  joy.  Pleasure  seldom  lured 
him  from  his  labors.  On  pastimes  he  squandered  no  precious 
moments — he  was  an  apostle  of  work.  Early  and  late  he  toiled, 
not  as  one  exhausted  by  the  grind  but  rather  as  an  enthusiast, 
ever  cheerful,  ever  hopeful,  never  satisfied  with  his  achieve- 
ments, always  struggling  to  do  better. 

No  one  credited  him  with  brilliance;  in  fact  he  toiled  so 
quietly  and  steadily  that  he  attracted  no  attention.  His  habits 
were  simple,  his  manners  unaffected,  his  friendship  worth  hav- 
ing, but  he  never  thrust  himself  upon  his  fellows. 

His  hopes  were  high  but  none  knew  how  far  they  vaulted. 
Noiselessly  he  worked  on,  gathering  strength  as  he  went.  His 
brighter  companions  seemed  somehow  to  burn  out  their  energy 
at  tasks  which  he  thought  not  worth  while. 

Courteous,  affable,  considerate  of  others,  he  seemed  never 
in  a  hurry,  yet  always  busy.  To  him  life  was  serious  but  not 
funereal.  He  was  happy  in  his  toil  but  knew  how  long  was  the 
road  he  would  travel.  He  was  steady — neither  too  much  elated 
by  success  nor  too  much  depressed  by  failure,  not  stolid  but  firm, 
not  phlegmatic  but  determined.  He  went  on  quietly,  almost  un- 
perceived,  until  one  day  his  associates  discovered  that  he  seemed, 
somehow,  the  ideal  man  for  honored  place.  His  more  bril- 
liant companions  still  shone  at  little  tasks — appreciating  his 
limitations,  he  dared  not  risk  failure  through  inaction.  Work, 
systematic,  well  organized,  steady  work,  had  become  a  habit. 
His  fellows  called  him  a  genius ;  he  appreciated  their  opinion  but 
knew  they  were  wrong — he  was  only  a  mediocre  fellow  in  his  own 
eyes,  an  apostle  of  work,  a  living  example  of  the  worker's  tri- 
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umph,  but  not  a  genius,  unless  genius  be  an  "infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains.' 


He  who  does  not  affect  the  military  now-a-days 
BLOCKADES,  is  nothing  if  not  out  of  touch.  With  war  and 
rumors  of  war  dinning  in  our  ears  and  star- 
ing at  us  from  the  newspapers,  we  may  be  pardoned,  though 
we  be  confirmed  pacifists,  if  wTe  fall  into  the  jargon  of  the  soldier. 

Just  now  the  blockade  is  pretty  much  to  the  fore  in  world 
politics  and  with  the  blockaders  blockading  and  being  blockaded, 
perhaps  we  need  no  other  excuse  for  suggesting  that  at  this 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  school  year  an  effective  blockade 
against  distraction  may  not  only  be  apropos  but  distinctly  prof- 
itable to  the  student. 

First  semester  troubles  are  now  permanently  in  the  keeping 
of  the  past ;  second  semester  hopes  of  success  may  still  blossom. 
With  care  they  may  even  mature  into  gorgeous  flowers  in  whose 
fragrance  we  and  our  friends  may  glory. 

The  loafer  who  would  run  our  blockade  and  waste  our  time 
with  his  idle  chatter  may  be  dispatched  without  warning — no 
law  of  nations  or  nature  protects  him.  His  familiar  knock  at 
our  study-door  is  a  challenge  to  battle.  If  in  the  fray  his  bark 
sinks,  what  matter — good  luck  to  him  if  he  sinks  so  far  out  of 
sight  that  he  will  no  longer  be  a  menace  to  navigation. 

The  book,  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  the  association,  the 
place  that  would  rush  through  the  blockade  which  we  have 
raised  may  be  torpedoed  with  impunity.  We  are  fighting  for  a 
place  ' '  in  the  sun  • ' '  our  business  is  study  and  woe  betide  the  per- 
son or  thing  that  would  interfere  with  this  business.  With  the 
end  of  the  school  year  only  a  short  way  off,  we  have  called  all 
hands  on  deck  for  close,  vigorous  action.  The  blockade  against 
distraction  is  on — let  him  beware  who  would  seek  to  raise  it. 


One  of  the  most  successful  saw  manufactur- 

TEAM  WORK,     ers  in  the  United  States  attributes  his  success 

very  largely  to  the  long  service  of  his  em- 
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ployes  and  in  a  recent  magazine  article  he  says  he  has  held  his 
men  by  being  human  toward  them,  dealing  with  them  rather  as 
men  than  as  units  in  a  mere  machine.  They  in  turn,  looking  upon 
him  as  a  man  like  themselves,  rather  than  an  efficiency  automa- 
ton, take  a  deep  interest  in  his  business,  which  they  thus  make 
their  business. 

This  is,  after  all,  only  another  instance  of  countless  thou- 
sands in  the  business  world  emphasizing  the  importance  of  co- 
operation. Universities  have  felt  the  magic  spell  of  this  master 
spirit,  and  are  working  with  a  new  life.  Alumni,  students,  fac- 
ulty and  other  friends  are  coming  to  feel  that  for  the  largest 
triumphs  co-operation  is  essential. 

The  sphere  of  the  university  is  widening  correspondingly; 
new  fields  are  opening,  new  needs  for  funds  are  being  felt  and 
met.  The  university  as  a  community  factor,  as  a  civic  asset,  is 
being  appreciated  as  never  before.  Staid  business  men,  who 
once  dubbed  the  schools  impractical,  are  now  striving  to  come 
into  closer  touch  with  these  institutions.  They  are  gladly  giv- 
ing their  advice  and  their  financial  assistance  for  they  realize 
that  education  is  the  hope  of  the  race. 

Alumni  who  once  felt  that  graduation  made  their  school 
careers  a  closed  incident,  are  commencing  to  feel  that  gratitude 
to  Alma  Mater,  as  well  as  solicitude  for  the  state,  demands  a 
lively  participation,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  in  the  up- 
building of  the  schools.  An  educated  man  can  no  more  lose  in- 
terest in  the  university  than  can  one  who  eats  forget  food.  The 
needs  of  our  times  particularly  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
schools.  The  spread  of  education  renders  imperative  the  sus- 
tained interest  of  educated  men  in  the  development  of  this 
mighty  engine  of  government.  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie,  to 
mention  only  two  of  many,  have  devoted  millions  to  education, 
appreciating  as  they  do  the  importance  of  the  work. 

If  the  graduate  finds  from  his  daily  experience  that  the 
training  received  from  his  Alma  Mater  is  helpful,  he  should  see 
to  it  that  the  old  school  learns  of  his  appreciation  and  is  given 
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the  benefit  of  his  encouragement ;  if  he  finds  his  training  defec- 
tive, no  one  will  be  more  glad  than  the  faculty  of  his  school  to 
get  his  criticism  so  they  may  attempt  to  reach  the  needs  which 
he  has  experienced. 

This  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity outside  its  walls  will  supplement  the  co-operation  which 
is  the  pride  of  the  university's  intra-mural  life  and  the  interest 
of  all  being  thus  sustained,  the  success  of  the  saw  manufacturer 
will  find  its  counterpart  in  education.  Students,  alumni  and 
other  friends  will  be  something  more  than  units  in  a  mere  ma- 
chine— they  will  be  vital  factors  for  progress  to  the  lasting  ben- 
efit not  only  of  the  school  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  state. 


e/FpucATiONAL  World 


At  the  University  of  Oregon  there  are  twenty-four  "Batch- 
ers"— men  and  women  whose  living  expenses,  including  food, 
rent,  light,  water,  heat,  laundry  and  accessories,  are  reported 
to  be  running  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  month.  The  library  of 
the  university  now  has  67,909  books,  9,494  volumes  having  been 
added  during  1916.  The  books  of  the  library  are  sent  free  to 
residents  of  the  state ;  783  packages  were  so  loaned  during  1916. 


An  un-named  donor  has  offered  to  give  $62,500  toward  the 
construction  of  a  new  chapel-auditorium  at  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  provided  the  city  will  give  an  equal 
amount.  This  is  the  second  large  gift  to  the  college  within  the 
last  few  months,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  having  given  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  last  summer  for  a  women's  dormitory,  to  be 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband.  Two  other  similar 
gifts  amounting  to  $16,000  were  recently  made  to  the  college. 


Carroll  College  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  has  raised  $65,000 
by  popular  subscription  to  add  to  its  endowment  fund.  A  simi- 
lar campaign  resulted  in  raising  $66,500  for  Ripon  College  and 
the  Methodists  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  have  given  $35,000  for  a 
Methodist  chapel  at  the  state  university. 


Smith  College,  which  has  the  largest  attendance  of  any 
woman's  college  in  the  United  States,  is  planning  on  enlarging 
its  facilities  so  as  to  become  of  university  rank,  being  thus  the 
first  women's  university  to  be  established.  An  initial  exjDendi- 
ture  of  two  million  dollars  for  real  estate  alone  is  involved  in 
the  plans  for  development.  From  fourteen  students  in  1875  the 
college  registration  has  increased  to  1,725. 


At  the  Ohio  State  University  agitation  has  been  commenced 
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for  the  erection  of  a  new  concrete  athletic  stadium  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  fifty  thousand. 


A  gift  of  $1500  annually  for  five  years  has  just  been  made 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  by  a  young  alumnus  of  the  univer- 
sity who  does  not  care  to  have  his  identity  revealed.  The  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  a  series  of  public  lectures  each  year. 


Dr.  M.  Leroy  Burton,  formerly  president  of  Smith  College, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  succeeding  Dr.  Vincent  who  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 


Thomas  J.  Abernathy  of  Kennebunk,  Maine,  a  senior  at 
Harvard  College,  recently  scored  one  hundred  percent  in  a  test 
evolved  by  the  late  Professor  Hugo  Muensterberg  for  determin- 
ing mental  power.  Mr.  Abernathy  is  therefore  hailed  as  the  per- 
fect man  mentally.  The  tests  required  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  undergraduates  who  participated  to  pick  five  print- 
ed lines  of  letters  hidden  in  a  series  of  letters  jumbled  together. 
Another  test  required  the  selection  of  names  of  cities  and  animals 
from  disarranged  letters.  A  series  of  words  was  also  submitted 
from  which  the  names  of  some  prominent  American  was  to  be 
found.    Five  minutes  was  allowed  for  each  test. 


Grinnell  College  has  just  advanced  the  charge  for  board  and 
room  at  the  Women's  Quadrangle  fifty  dollars,  making  the  total 
annual  charge  $300.00. 


"Educational  Standards,' '  which  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Egan  of  the 
Class  of  1899  at  the  College  of  Arts,  is  editing  as  the  official  ex- 
ponent of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  prints  in  full  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  an  act  now  pending  before  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  making  it  criminal  for  any  person  having  charge  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  fail  to  provide  proper 
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dental  treatment.    The  penalty  for  such  neglect  is  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 


Professor  Roger  I.  Lee,  who  occupies  the  Chair  of  Hygiene 
at  Harvard,  is  conducting  an  elaborate  system  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  effect  of  athletics  on  the  heart.  He  has  not  yet 
finished  his  investigation  but  he  says  "My  feeling  is  that  much 
harm  is  being  done  by  the  popular  impression  that  athletics  are 
a  frequent  cause  of  heart  disease. " 


The  University  of  Oregon  is  considering  abolishing  the  po- 
sition of  Field  Foot  Ball  Captain,  as  the  Coach  thinks  election 
to  this  position  generally  marks  the  end  of  a  player 's  usefulness. 
He  would  make  the  position  purely  honorary  and  would  leave 
the  field  generalship  for  each  game  wholly  in  the  hands  of  some 
member  of  the  team  who  would  be  appointed  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  game  by  the  Coach. 


The  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Oregon  has 
worked  out  a  plan  under  which  two  debaters  from  the  university 
will  be  sent  to  any  community  that  will  pay  the  speakers'  ex- 
penses. The  debaters  will  meet  selected  representatives  of  the 
community  in  joint  debate  in  some  public  auditorium.  The  sub- 
jects will  always  be  of  public  interest;  that  assigned  for  the 
spring  is  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  compulsory  arbi- 
tration under  the  New  Zealand  or  Australian  method  and  by 
compulsory  investigation  under  the  Canadian  method.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  new  plan  is  to  afford  better  training  for  the  debaters 
and  to  give  through  them  the  benefit  of  university  instruction  to 
the  people  of  the  various  communities. 


The  following  extract  from  the  February  number  of  the 
Prospector,  published  by  Mt.  St.  Charles  College,  Helena,  Mon- 
tana, may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers :  ' '  Wealthy  men,  within 
the  pale  and  without,  are  fast  coining  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  Catholic  higher  education.    We  view  with  no  little  satisfac- 
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tion  and  with  much  encouragement  recent  evidences  of  interest 
in  our  Catholic  colleges,  manifested  by  broad-minded  captains 
of  finance.  The  late  James  J.  Hill,  only  a  few  months  before  his 
passing  befriended  our  own  Alma  Mater  to  the  extent  of  $50,000. 
Santa  Clara  University  acknowledges  gifts  totaling  $300,000. 
Mrs.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  has  erected  a  Sisters  Convent  at  a  cost 
of  $200,000.  Miss  Kate  McDermott  is  now  meeting  the  expense 
of  a  $150,000  chapel  for  Loyola  University  of  New  Orleans. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  multi-millionaire  steel  magnate,  has 
pledged  sums  almost  fabulous  for  the  enlargement  and  beauti- 
fication  of  St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Pennsylvania.  To  our 
sister  colleges,  that  are  at  present  sharing  in  the  munificence  of 
the  wealthy,  we  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations,  with  the 
hope  that  the  current  of  liberality  now  directed  toward  Catholic 
higher  education  may  rise  and  swell  with  the  coming  years." 


The  contract  has  been  let  for  a  new  wing  of  Vorhees  Hall 
at  Coe  College,  the  cost  to  be  $104,000.  Vorhees  is  the  second 
girls'  dormitory  for  Coe. 


The  following  item  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  upon  a 
modern  development  of  education  in  the  United  States : 

' i  The  Senate  has  again  been  forced  to  clear  the  Government 
payrolls  of  men  getting  $1  a  year  from  the  Government,  their 
real  salaries  being  paid  with  Rockefeller  money. 

Two  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  threw  out  the 
Rockefeller  men;  now  it  is  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

There  were  152  employes  of  the  Bureau  getting  a  nominal 
salary  of  $1  a  year,  paid  by  the  General  Education  Board  or 
similar  organizations,  salaries  ranging  as  high  as  $10,000. 

Senator  Chamberlain  charged  that  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  the  employment  of  these  agents  of  Rockefeller  was  to  influ- 
ence the  economic  and  political  teachings  of  public  schools  and 
universities  to  suit  the  ideas  of  Rockefeller  and  his  agents. 

'These  private  foundations/  says  Chamberlain,  'are  mov- 
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ing  with  military  precision  all  along  the  line,  to  get  control  of 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  land.  If  you  put  the  educa- 
tional system  in  the  hands  of  any  particular  class  of  individuals, 
in  two  generations  they  can  practically  change  the  form  of  our 
government  by  educating  the  children  along  certain  lines  which 
the  ideal  of  democracy  would  oppose  if  the  people  understood 
the  situation/ 

The  action  of  the  senate  will  be  followed  by  an  investigation 
to  determine  how  far  the  Rockefeller,  Carnegie  and  other  foun- 
dations have  gone  in  placing  their  agents  in  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Commissioner  Claxton  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  himself 
is  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  a  subsi- 
diary of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. ' ' 


The  Yale  Daily  News  for  Thursday,  February  15th,  1917, 
contains  the  following: 

"Last  year  five  hundred  Yale  men  including  both  graduates 
and  undergraduates  served  with  the  Tenth  Field  Artillery  of 
the  Connecticut  National  Guard.  During  the  summer  Aerial 
Coast  Patrol  No.  1,  composed  chiefly  of  Yale  students,  was  or- 
ganized for  expert  aerial  service  and  this  fall  assisted  in  the  sub- 
marine manoeuvres  held  off  New  London  by  the  United  States 
Navy.  A  great  many  members  of  the  University  hold  diplomas 
and  certificates  awarded  by  those  in  charge  of  summer  army 
training  camps  and  civilian  naval  cruises,  stating  the  suitability 
of  the  recipient  for  a  commission  in  the  Army  or  Navy  as  the 
case  may  be.  Less  than  a  month  ago,  a  straw  vote  obtained 
here,  resulted  in  a  four-fifths  ballot  in  favor  of  universal  com- 
pulsory military  service.  At  present  there  are  a  good  deal  over 
two  hundred  undergraduates  enlisted  in  the  Yale  Reserve  Offi- 
cers '  Training  Corps  for  Artillery  and  steps  are  being  taken  to- 
ward the  organization  of  a  Yale  Aero  Corps  and  a  Yale  Motor- 
boat  Patrol." 


At  the  University  of  California  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
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three  Bachelors  degrees  have  been  granted  to  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Of  this  number  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  were  awarded  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  school  *s  exist- 
ence and  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  the  six  years  which 
followed. 


President  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  the  new  president  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  is  taking  hold  of  his  position  vigorously. 
He  insists  that  many  radical  changes  must  be  made  in  the  under- 
graduate body,  in  the  administrative  system  and  even  in  the 
physical  formation  of  the  campus.  He  deplores  a  general  drop 
in  scholarship  and  has  censored  the  sorority  and  fraternity 
group  for  a  notable  lapse  in  this  direction.  He  believes  that  a 
universal  dormitory  system  is  the  only  remedy  for  a  growing 
tendency  toward  i '  undemocratic  ideals  in  student  life. ' '  He  has 
inaugurated  the  four-quarter  plan  under  which  the  university 
will  be  in  session  continuously  throughout  the  year.  Military 
service  or  gymnasium  attendance  during  the  first  two  under- 
graduate years  has  been  made  compulsory.  Complete  control 
of  athletics  and  field  equipment,  management  and  gate  receipts 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Athletic  Control  com- 
posed of  three  faculty  members,  three  students  and  three  alumni, 
every  act  of  the  board  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university. 


President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  University  will 
deliver  the  1917  Charter  Day  Address  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  University  of  California  has  announced  an  extempo- 
raneous debate  in  competition  for  a  trophy  given  to  the  univer- 
sity by  the  alumni  residents  of  China.  Two  members  from  each 
of  the  three  debating  groups,  Senate,  Congress  and  foreign,  will 
be  chosen  to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  "Future  Commercial 
and  Economic  Relations  Between  China  and  the  United  States. ' ' 
The  specific  question  will  not  be  announced  until  two  hours  be- 
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fore  the  debate  on  April  19th.  One  man  of  the  six  debaters  will 
be  selected  as  the  winner  of  the  contest.  His  name  and  the  name 
of  his  debating  club  will  be  engraved  upon  the  trophy  and  in  ad- 
dition he  will  receive  a  medal. 


At  the  University  of  Iowa  the  present  budget  is  approxi- 
mately $450,000  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  of 
Applied  Science,  the  College  of  Law,  the  College  of  Medicine, 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine 
and  for  maintenance  of  the  university  library.  An  increase  of 
$110,000  in  this  amount  is  requested  for  distribution  as  follows : 
Liberal  Arts  and  library,  $80,500 ;  Applied  Science,  $8,000 ;  Law, 
$8,000;  Medicine,  $11,000;  Homeopathic  Medicine,  $500;  Phar- 
macy, $2,000. 


Father  John  A.  Ryan  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
has  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  on  June  10th.  Father  Ryan  is  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  Industrial  Ethics  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  of  ecclesiastical  and 
social  subjects,  including  the  "Living  Wage,"  "Francisco  Fer- 
rer," and  "Alleged  Socialism  of  the  Church  Fathers." 


Hon.  Martin  J.  Wade,  United  States  District  Judge,  has  re- 
cently recommended  that  a  course  on  Elementary  Law  should  be 
taught  in  all  secondary  schools.    In  a  recent  paper  he  said : 

"Very  few  people  realize  that  every  law  suit  is  a  proceed- 
ing governed  by  certain  rules  which  experience  has  developed, 
in  which  there  is  conducted  an  earnest  search  for  the  truth.  The 
law  is  looked  upon  as  being  something  mysterious,  when  in  truth 
a  law  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rule  of  human  conduct,  either 
enacted  by  the  legislative  department  of  government,  or  recog- 
nized by  the  government  as  binding  upon  the  people. 

"Every  day  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  if  this  re- 
public is  to  endure,  something  must  be  done  to  inspire  a  higher 
regard  for  law  and  for  lawful  authority.     Thinking  men  and 
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women  realize  that  liberty  depends  upon  law,  and  that  without 
law  and  respect  for  law  there  can  be  no  liberty. 

We  make  our  appeals  for  respect  for  the  law,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  talk  to  people  about  a  subject  they  do  not  understand, 
.and  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  are  unfair  and  unjust 
to  the  people  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  generations  which  will  be 
here  in  years  to  come,  in  permitting*  our  citizens  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  this  all-important  subject.  I  insist  that  the  sole 
remedy  lies  in  the  education  of  our  children  in  this  field  in  order 
that  they  may  be  qualified  when  they  must  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life. " 


Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  just  raised  one  mil- 
lion dollars  in  a  campaign  for  endowment,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  sum  being  raised  in  the  city  of  Cedar  Eapids. 


At  the  University  of  Iowa  no  student  may  participate  in 
activities  of  any  kind  outside  of  school  work  unless  his  record 
for  scholarship  is  satisfactory. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  in  Chicago,  the  outgoing  president,  Professor  Cook  of 
Yale,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Legal 
Education  similar  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education,  to  which 
is  attributed  much  of  the  recent  progress  made  by  the  medical 
profession  in  raising  its  standards.  On  this  matter  Professor 
Cook  said: 

"I  venture  now,  in  closing,  to  outline  and  discuss  briefly 
the  qualifications  which  should,  if  the  plan  here  is  carried  out, 
be  demanded  of  Class  A  schools  as  a  reasonably  practical  ideal. 
Not  all  of  these,  naturally,  are  of  equal  importance. 

1.  First  and  foremost  each  Class  A  school  should  be  re- 
quired strictly  to  live  up  to  all  its  requirements. 

2.  For  admission,  it  should  require  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees  a  full  four-year  high  school  course,  and  in  addition  at 
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least  two  years  of  college  work.    The  content  of  the  college  work 
should  to  some  extent,  although  not  rigidly,  be  prescribed. 

3.  It  should  have  at  least  a  three-year  course  of  study.  My 
own  judgment  is  that  it  should  be  four.  This  I  shall  discuss 
later.  The  rules  of  the  Council  should  establish  the  minimum 
number  of  classroom  hours  per  wTeek  and  of  weeks  per  year. 

4.  The  major  portion  of  a  student's  work  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  done  after  4  P.  M.  for  the  reasons  previously 
discussed. 

5.  Actual  work  in  residence  for  the  three  or  four  full  years 
should  be  insisted  upon.  Neither  office  study  nor  correspondence 
should  be  considered  as  taking  the  place  of  classroom  work. 

6.  As  a  rule,  full  advanced  standing  should  be  granted  only 
to  students  from  other  Class  A  schools.  Certain  exemptions 
could  be  allowed  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Council.  Here 
much  can  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  the  Medical  Council. 

7.  If  a  three-year  course  is  permitted  at  first,  the  degree 
in  law  should  not  be  conferred  until  after  the  completion  of  a 
fourth  year,  either  in  a  Class  A  school  or  in  an  office;  and  as 
soon  as  possible  all  Class  A  schools  should  be  required  to  estab- 
lish a  four-year  course. 

8.  To  some  extent,  though  not  in  detail,  the  Council  should 
outline  the  curriculum.  Here  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed 
with  great  caution. 

9.  Each  Class  A  school  should  be  required  to  have  at  least 
five  thoroughly  trained  professors,  salaried  so  that  they  may 
devote  their  entire  time  to  instruction  and  research.  This  num- 
ber should  ultimately  be  increased  when  the  four-year  course  is 
adopted. 

10.  The  rules  of  the  Council  should  require  such  material 
equipment  in  the  way  of  buildings,  library,  etc.,  as  Ave  all  know 
are  essential  for  a  really  first-class  school.  The  rules  should 
also  require  that  the  Class  A  school  show  evidences  that  the 
equipment  and  facilities  are  being  intelligently  used  in  the  train- 
ing of  law  students. 

11.  The  rules  should  farther  require  every  Class  A  school 
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to  keep  accurate  written  records  of  every  student's  pre-legal 
education  as  well  as  of  his  record  in  the  school,  so  that  inspection 
would  be  easy. 

12.  The  Council  would  have  to  consider  whether  a  first- 
class  school  can  be  maintained  on  an  income  derived  solely  from 
fees  of  students;  and  if  not,  what  income  in  excess  of  fees  is 
necessary.    On  this  point  I  express  no  opinion. ' ' 


Professor  Cook  also  recommended  the  lengthening  of  the 
standard  law  course  to  four  years.    On  this  subject  he  said : 

"That  a  lengthening  of  the  law  course  is  likely  to  occur  in 
the  near  future  is  shown  by  the  following  facts : 

(1)  At  the  meeting  of  this  association  held  in  1914  my 
colleague,  Professor  Hohfeld,  in  his  paper  on  "A  Vital  School 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Law,"  suggested  increasing  the  law 
course  to  four  years,  reducing  correspondingly  the  time  devoted 
to  pre-legal  college  work. 

(2)  At  the  same  meeting  I  recall  having  been  told  that  at 
one  of  the  Round  Table  Conferences  the  same  subject  was  dis- 
cussed and  that  there  appeared  a  surprisingly  large  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  lengthening  of  the  course  to  four  years. 

(3)  In  his  report  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  made  in 
March,  1915,  Professor  Redlich  suggests  the  wisdom  of  the  same 
course  of  action.  Professor  Redlich  says:  "Three  years  ap- 
pears entirely  too  short  for  a  legal  education,  pursued  with  the 
earnestness  and  thoroughness  which  characterizes  the  leading 
university  law  schools  of  America  at  present.  *  *  *  in  general, 
this  lengthening  of  the  period  of  law  study  would  undoubtedly 
permit  a  deepening  in  various  directions  of  the  students'  the- 
oretical knowledge  of  the  law,  and  this,  again,  would  act  as  a  pow- 
erful stimulus  to  many,  after  they  have  left  the  school,  to  con- 
tinue their  scientific  studies.  *  *  *  It  is  not  as  though  this  length- 
ening of  the  legal  curriculum  necessarily  meant  any  loss  of  time ; 
this  need  not  be  the  case  of  the  year  taken  away  from  the  place 
where,  at  present,  it  is  spent  to  the  least  advantage,  namely,  from 
the  college.    It  would  lead  me  too  far,  and  I  ousrht  not  to  venture 
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on  the  basis  of  my  own  insufficient  personal  experiences,  to  say 
here  anything  definite  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
day  American  college.  The  question  is  too  difficult,  and  involves 
too  many  important  considerations.  But  much  that  I  have  heard 
and  read  of  the  college  and  of  its  success  in  its  present  form, 
much  that  I  could  observe  for  myself,  leads  me  with  all  caution 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  those  very  institutions  in  which  college 
work  is  taken  as  a  preliminary  to  law,  the  benefits  of  the  college 
training  could  easily  be  secured  to  future  law  school  students  by 
setting  a  more  rigorous  pace  in  a  period  of  time  shortened  by  a 
year.  The  gain  of  this  full  year  would  undoubtedly,  however, 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  law  school  and  hence  for  legal  education. ' ' 

(4)  In  June,  1915,  we  find  Dean  Stone  of  Columbia  advo- 
cating the  same  plan,  with  emphasis  upon  recovering  a  year  from 
the  college  if  we  lengthen  the  law  course. 

(5)  In  the  same  year  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  De- 
partment introduced  its  optional  four-year  course,  which  went 
into  effect  this  year.  Under  this  plan  two  years  of  college  work 
and  three  of  law  are  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  three  of  college  work  and  three  of  law,  or 
two  years  of  college  work  and  four  of  law,  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Law.  The  latter  degree  is  conferred  only  if 
the  candidate  does  exceptional  work ;  if  he  does  not,  he  receives 
for  the  completion  of  the  three-year  course  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Law  and  for  the  four-year  course  the  degree  Master  of 
Laws. 

(6)  In  August  of  the  present  year  the  Section  of  Legal 
Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association  voted  unanimously 
that  a  fourth  year  should  be  required  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
to  be  spent  either  in  a  lawT  school  or  in  an  office. 

( 7)  At  a  recent  banquet  of  the  Law  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Dean  William  Carey  Jones  advocated  the 
four-year  course  of  study  based  upon  two  years  of  college  work. 

(8)  The  most  recent  action  has  been  taken  by  the  North- 
western University  School  of  Law.  Beginning  in  1918  this  school 
will  require  of  candidates  for  law  degrees  either  three  years  of 
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college  work  and  four  of  law,  or  four  of  college  and  three  of  law, 
with  the  added  requirement  for  those  taking  the  three-year 
course  that  they  obtain  75  semester  hours  of  credit,  instead  of 
70,  as  in  the  past. 

You  have  doubtless  all  read  Dean  Wigmore's  discussion  of 
this  action  in  the  December  number  of  the  Illinois  Law  Review. 
In  the  same  number  is  found  a  discussion  of  the  problem  by 
Dean  Martin  of  The  Creighton  University.  Rumors  are  con- 
stantly coming  in  of  discussions  of  this  problem  by  law  faculties ; 
in  some,  it  is  said,  action  is  impending.  A  teacher  in  one  of 
the  leading  schools  writes  me  that  for  many  years  he  has  had  a 
feeling  that  the  law  school  course  should  cover  four  years,  and 
one  year  less  of  college  work  be  required  for  admission,  but 
that  no  increase  to  four  years  should  be  made  without  recovering 
a  year  from  the  college.  He  is,  of  course,  discussing  the  proposi- 
tion upon  the  assumption  that  a  college  course  should  be  re- 
quired if  the  law  course  covers  only  three  years.  It  is  at  once 
apparent  that — as  previously  stated — the  two  questions  of 
pre-legal  work  and  the  length  of  the  law  school  course  are  thus 
inseparably  connected  and  must  be  considered  together. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  the  present  time  to  weary  you 
with  an  extended  argument  for  the  four-year  course.  That 
it  is  coming,  and  coming  soon,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced.  The 
reasons  for  the  change  are  set  forth  in  detail  by  Dean  Wigmore, 
Professor  Hohfeld,  and  the  others  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
One  point  only  do  I  wish  to  emphasize,  and  that  is  this :  If  our 
law  schools  are  to  send  out  men  adequately  equipped,  not  merely 
to  practice  their  profession  at  the  bar,  but  also  to  do  their  part 
as  judges,  as  legislators,  as  legal  authors,  as  legislative  drafts- 
men, as  members  or  advisors  of  administrative  commissions, 
and  as  citizens,  in  guiding  the  development  of  our  legal  system 
in  this  period  of  storm  and  stress,  when  our  legal  institutions 
are  being  revamped  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  changed  needs 
of  society — if  our  law  schools  are  to  do  all  this,  they  must  re- 
quire of  all  professional  students  appropriate  courses  in  legal 
history,  comparative  law,  and  general  jurisprudence  for  which 
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no  place  can  be  found  in  the  three-year  course  unless  we  dis- 
place subjects  which  cannot  be  spared  without  serious  loss  to 
professional  efficiency.  As  it  is,  apparently  time  cannot  be 
found  within  the  three-year  course  for  the  adequate  treatment 
of  many  topics,  especially  procedure  and  practice,  without  un- 
duly encroaching  upon  the  fundamental  substantive  law  courses. 

If  a  four-year  course  should  be  adopted,  with  adequate 
courses  along-  the  broader  lines  indicated,  it  is  clear  that  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  liberty  and  breadth  of  culture  we  would 
do  away  with  &  year  of  college  work  that  otherwise  ought  to 
be  required.  The  study  of  legal  history,  Roman  law,  compara- 
tive law,  analytical  jurisprudence — of  jurisprudence  in  all  its 
phases — the  study  of  these  under  competent  men  to  teach  them, 
would  certainly  do  as  much  for  the  student,  both  in  the  way  of 
mental  training  and  of  breadth  of  culture,  as  in  the  year  of 
college  work  which  would  be  omitted.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  have  much  more,  for  all  of  us  who  have  experience 
in  instructing  both  undergraduate  college  students  and  students 
in  the  professional  schools  know  how  much  more  earnestly  on 
the  average  the  latter  devote  themselves  to  their  intellectual 
work.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  mental  training  derived  from 
a  course  in  analytical  geometry  or  calculus  with  that  which 
would  be  derived  from  a  thorough  course  in  analytical  juris- 
prudence. Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  mental  training 
received  in  the  latter  by  students  who  approach  the  subject 
with  the  earnestness  of  the  average  professional  student  would 
be  fully  equal  to  that  commonly  derived  from  the  former  by 
the  typical  college  undergraduate?  I  believe  there  cannot  be 
two  answers  to  this  question. 

I  therefore  recommend  to  this  Association  that  it  express 
itself  officially  upon  the  matter  by  adopting  a  resolution  fav- 
oring the  addition  of  a  fourth  year  to  the  standard  law  school 
curriculum.  This  resolution  should  also  specify  the  smallest 
amount  of  college  work  which  should  be  required  for  admission. 
It  is  especially  necessary  that  action  should  be  taken  now,  for 
there  is  a  strong  movement  among  some  members  of  the  bar 
who  are  not  law  teachers  to  demand  that  the  fourth  year  be 
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spent  in  an  office,  on  the  theory  that  only  there  can  procedure 
and  practice  be  adequately  acquired.  A  requirement  of  this 
kind  of  course  entirely  ignores  the  most  important  reason  for 
the  lengthening  of  the  course — the  necessity  for  instruction  in 
the  broader  fields  of  legal  history,  comparative  law,  and  jur- 
isprudence in  general." 


The  assets  of  the  University  of  California,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  Comptroller  Ralph  P.  Merrit,  are  approximately 
seventeen  and  one-half  millions  of  which  the  principal  items  are 
real  estate  and  buildings,  amounting  to  $9,136,428.51 ;  equip- 
ment, $2,622,358.34,  and  investment  totaling  $5,125,566.04.  Dur- 
ing the  year  an  addition  was  made  to  the  campus  at  a  cost  of 
$41,125.41  and  the  total  increase  in  value  of  the  buildings  and 
improvements  for  the  year  1916  was  $431,000.  The  value  of 
the  university's  general  equipment  was  increased  during  the 
past  year  by  $86,803.68. 


On  Monday,  February  19th,  the  large  Wheeler  Hall  was 
opened  at  the  University  o^  California.  The  Hall  provides  seat- 
ing accommodation  for  1,050  persons.  Under  each  chair  is  an  in- 
dividual heater,  part  of  the  indirect  heating  system  of  the  build- 
ing. The  floor  slopes  toward  the  platform  so  as  to  enable  the 
audience  to  view  the  lecturer  with  ease.  A  lining  of  felt  has 
been  used  in  the  walls  to  make  the  acoustic  property  of  the  Hall 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The  ceiling  has  a  large  skylight 
tinted  in  blue  and  old  rose.  Eleven  decorating  artists  worked 
seven  weeks  on  the  tinting.  Fourteen  bronze  chandeliers  fur- 
nish the  artificial  light,  the  indirect  system  being  used. 


The  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  have  asked  for 
an  appropriation  of  $1,050,000  for  the  additional  hospital  facili- 
ties to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of  the  medical  school. 
Additional  requests  have  also  been  made  for  $250,000  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  engineering  building, 
$300,000  for  a  model  training  school  and  equipment,  $25,000  for 
a  site  and  an  annual  budget  of  $25,000  to  maintain  the  school. 


MR.  J.  C.  POWYS  AND  HIS  INTERESTING  METHODS 

*W.  J.  KANE,  S.  J. 


VERY  now  and  then  one  reads  upon  some  moralizing 
page,  "This  is  the  day  of  new  religions".  The  state- 
ment is  quite  true,  no  doubt.  Every  day  is  the  day  of 
new  religions.  Lucifer  started  the  fwt  new  religion; 
and  one  need  not  be  the  seventh  son  ol  a  seventh  son 
to  x>rophesy  that  the  last  new  religion  will  spring  hot 
from  fevered  lips  only  when  the  earth  and  sky  are 
filled  with  the  dreadful  clangor  of  the  last  trumpet 
and  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  largely  a  history  of  new  relig- 
ions, or  at  least  of  what  the  poor  fools  who  preached  them 
thought  were  new  religions.  Often  they  are  only  old  new  relig- 
ions :  so  pitifully  often  only  the  oldest  new  religion  of  all,  the  cry 
of  Lucifer  in  an  alien  tongue,  "I  will  be  like  to  God!"  "The 
wheel  is  come  full  circle"  not  once,  but  many  times:  spinning 
dizzily  back  to  that  ancient  madness  of  revolt. 

There  is  a  terrible  pathos  in  this,  though  like  much  of  great 
pathos  it  is  akin  to  humour  too.  One  scarcely  knows  whether 
most  to  laugh  or  to  weep  at  a  tiny  figure  of  man  strutting  across 
God's  whirling  earth  with  platitudinous  rebellings  on  his  lips 
and  a  wild  frenzy  in  his  heart.  That  the  little  image  of  God 
should  rise  up  against  God  is  both  horrible  and  grotesque.  How 
much  of  this  rebelling  has  at  all  times  been  a  sort  of  child's  play 
— a  scarcely  conscious  posing  and  attitudinizing — a  petulant 
stamping  of  the  foot  only  that  others  might  take  notice!  Yet 
how  much  of  it  that  sombre  pride  which  is  of  all  madnesses  the 
most  awful! 

What,  one  may  ask,  has  all  this  to  do  with  Mr.  Powvs?    A 
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good  deal.  Mr.  Powys  is  a  hard-working  preacher  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, in  fact,  of  the  oldest  of  all  new  religions,  the  original  de- 
fiance. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  him  (he  is  not  at 
all  a  famous  man)  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  to  outward  appear- 
ance he  is  only  a  fairly  well-read  gentleman,  with  a  reasonable 
command  of  language  and  an  evident  delight  in  literature ;  who 
goes  about  giving  what  he  calls  (I  think)  "University  Extension 
Lectures",  who  dresses  in  a  symbolic  costume  made  up  of 
academic  cap  and  gown  and  a  disreputable  pair  of  trousers ;  and 
who  has  written  a  book  or  two.  I  have  no  doubt  that  personally 
he  is  a  very  nice  little  man.  Yet  I  confess  that  I  could  not  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  speak  severely  to  any  rude  person  who  might 
chuck  ancient  vegetables  at  him  when  he  appears  on  the  lecture 
stage.  The  rude  person's  sense  of  humor  might  need  refining, 
but  I  must  say  that  it  appears  to  be  quite  genuine. 

Gilbert  Chesterton  began  his  book  on  Shaw  by  saying  that 
he  was  the  only  man  in  England  who  understood  Shaw,  and  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  him.  In  the  chuckling  exaggeration  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  truth:  it  takes  a  man  of  Chesterton's  in- 
tellectual size  to  understand  Shaw.  But  even  a  very  little  man 
may  understand  and  evaluate  Mr.  Powys,  who,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  (an  unimportant  matter),  imitates  Shaw:  rather 
as  a  romantic  school-boy  might  imitate  the  late  "Buffalo  Bill". 
Understanding  Mr.  Powys  ought  to  be,  for  any  one  but  a  pathetic 
" high-brow ",  the  placid  labor  of  about  half  an  hour:  and  the 
understander  is  entitled  to  yawn  when  the  half  hour  is  up. 

Under  the  outward  guise  of  a  lecturer  on  literature,  Mr. 
Powys  is  a  wearisome  and  rather  painful  preacher.  His  pet 
heresy  is  gruesomely  old,  and  he  himself  is  considerably  more 
dogmatic  than  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  is  one  of  our  modern  high- 
priests  of  hysterics  :  well — hardly  that :  rather  an  acolyte  of  the 
high-priests.  He  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  throw-back  to  the  days 
of  "Howl,  Baal,  and  gash  thyself!"  He  would  like  to  be  con- 
sidered a  superman,  and  he  falls  just  a  little  short  of  being  a  man. 

After  pondering  for  years,  presumably  in  a  proper  attitude, 
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with  a  wet  towel  about  his  head,  he  has  "discovered"  such  re- 
condite truths  as  that  imagination  plays  an  important  part  in 
great  literature  (though,  of  course,  he  would  not  dream  of  say- 
ing the  thing  so  bluntly!)  that  Shakespeare  and  Dante  are  much 
cleverer  men  than  most  of  their  critics  (excluding,  of  course,  Mr. 
Powys),  that  one  cannot  successfully  treat  of  the  cook's  wages 
in  "the  grand  style",  that  the  bulk  of  uneducated  men  rarely 
grasp  fine  points  of  distinction  in  literature.  We  suspect  that 
if  he  keeps  on,  and  the  supply  of  wet  towels  holds  out,  he  may 
eventually  discover  that  two  and  two  make  four.  But  he  will 
probably  go  mad  with  conceit  when  he  does. 

These  astounding  discoveries  of  his  he  snorts  forth  (the 
only  word  for  it)  with  a  delightful  arrogance  and  a  hair-tearing 
and  furniture-shattering  fury  of  declamation  which  make  a  tre- 
mendous impression  on  school-girls,  uplift-workers,  Philosophi- 
cal Societies,  and  similar  immaturities.  They  form  the  thrilling 
background  to  his  x^reaching;  they  are  the  sombre  sky  across 
which  flash  his  lightnings  of  revolt.  He  is  enormously  in  earnest, 
and  of  course  his  utter  lack  of  humor  intensifies  his  earnestness. 
For  that  reason  I  came  perilously  near  to  beginning  this  paper 
with  an  apology  for  taking  him  seriously.  It  really  spoils  the 
joke. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Powys  himself  appreciates  the  joke,  though  I 
doubt  it.  I  do  not  think  he  is  quite  Shavian  enough  to  go  through 
this  mountebank  performance  deliberately.  That  is  part  of  the 
bigness  and  the  special  puzzling  complexity  of  Shaw.  Mr. 
Powys  is  not  big,  and  I  suspect  he  is  quite  simple.  He  is  what 
(before  the  days  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living)  might  have  been 
vulgarly  known  as  a  small  potato. .  His  importance  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  comes  out  of  a  barrel  of  painfully  similar  pota- 
toes. If  it  were  not  that  he  is  typical  of  a  rather  large  and  harm- 
ful class  of  preachers,  to  consider  him  seriously  would  argue  a 
distressing  deficiency  in  one's  sense  of  proportion. 

But  he  does  represent  a  very  pestilent  class  of  persons, 
whose  aims  and  methods  are  calculated  to  do  no  small  harm.  That 
they  preach  falsehood  is  of  comparatively  little  importance :  we 
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are  used  to  soap-box  orators.  Their  harmfulness  consists  rather 
in  two  added  elements  of  their  preaching:  the  first,  that  they 
stage  their  performances  better  than  the  soap-box  chaps,  and 
so  attract  more  attention;  the  second,  that  they  are  intellectual 
snobs,  who  try  to  befog  the  minds  of  the  groundlings,  and  some- 
times succeed  in  their  efforts.  One  wonders  what  strange 
"something"  there  is  in  a  half -educated  crowd  which  makes  it 
like  to  be  sneered  at  by  another  half -educated  person  in  a  cap 
and  gown! 

Of  Mr.  Powy's  method  (and  that  of  the  rest  of  his  ilk)  some 
details  are  common  and  old:  as,  for  instance,  the  preaching  of 
bad  ethics  under  the  appearance  of  mere  literary  discussion,  the 
careful  refraining  from  clear  and  simple  thinking,  the  pose  of 
originality  in  despising  fundamental  principles  (unless  " dis- 
covered' '  by  themselves).  But  part  of  the  method  is  quite  new, 
or  at  least  revamped  from  the  Greek  Sophists.  This  is  the  main 
trick,  and  it  consists  in  stating  clearly  some  truth  which  every 
one  knows  and  accepts,  and  then  following  it  swiftly  with  a 
vague,  frothy,  but  passionate  insinuation  of  a  falsehood  which 
every  one  knows  and  rejects.  The  art  of  the  thing  is  that,  for 
the  moment,  the  slower-minded  everybody  is  caught  in  the  mood 
of  acceptance,  has  no  time  to  unravel  the  tangle  of  truth  and 
lies,  and  so  gulps  the  whole  farrago  in  one  gasping  swallow. 
Sometimes  it  is  even  subtiler  than  this:  as  when  Shaw  praises 
or  condemns  vice  and  virtue  in  a  breath,  in  one  dazzling,  dizzying 
paradox.  Of  course,  Mr.  Powys  has  not  mastered  the  trick  so 
well  as  Shaw;  but  he  has  caught  the  general  method.  Let  us 
see  a  few  instances. 

In  the  preface  to  his  book  of  essays,  "Visions  and  Revis- 
ions", (in  which  one  finds  most  of  the  matter  of  his  public  lec- 
tures), he  announces  with  a  great  flourish  of  language  the 
obvious,  simple  truth,  that  cold  logic  and  conscious  rhetoric  can 
never  thrill  the  reader  as  do  the  emotion  and  fire  of  i '  the  grand 
style".  Immediately,  he  rushes  on  to  a  wild  and  vague  exhor- 
tation to  live  our  lives  "in  the  atmosphere  and  temper  of  'the 
grand  style'." 
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What  does  lie  mean!  It  is  not  very  clear.  His  language 
becomes  rhapsodic — "sacramental  efficiency" — "rythmic  an- 
tiphony  to  the  eternal  gods" — that  sort  of  thing.  In  the  end 
there  is  a  gleam  through  the  fog :  "  .  .  .It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ' right'  or  ' wrong \  Saints  may  practise  it,  and  sometimes 
do.  Sinners  often  practise  it.  .  .  .  Beauty!  That  is  what  we 
all,  even  the  grossest  of  us,  in  our  heart  of  hearts  is  seeking. 
Lust  seeks  it;  Love  creates  it;  the  miracle  of  Faith  finds  it — 
but  nothing  less,  neither  truth  or  wisdom  or  morality  or  knowl- 
edge, neither  progress  or  reaction,  can  quench  the  thirst  we 
feel". 

There  you  have  it,  bad  grammar  and  all !  If  it  means  any- 
thing, it  means  emotion  is  the  rule  and  norm  of  life.  Feel !  Feel 
any  old  thing — and  you  live!  Nothing  else  matters!  Put  it 
plainly :  it  is  cheap  sensualism,  with  a  tawdry  sprinkling  of  blus- 
tering revolt.  Put  it  in  a  fog  of  words,  pronounce  it  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  shattering  gestures :  it  may  befool  an  audience  into 
thinking  that  it  actually  listens  to  "the  grand  style".  And  Mr. 
Powys,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  sees  to  it  that  it  is  not  put 
plainly.  The  touch  about  "Faith"  is  really  artistic.  It  lends 
the  necessary  coating  of  "religious"  appearance  which  makes 
the  bolus  go  smoothly  down.  One  is  tempted  to  apply  hard 
names  to  a  man  who  indulges  in  such  sharp  practice. 

That  is  Mr.  Powys 's  thesis :  the  very  ancient  one  of  natural- 
ism: intellectual  and  moral  anarchism.  The  remainder  of  the 
book,  containing  apparent  "reactions  from",  or  impressions  of, 
sixteen  writers  and  one  painter,  is  largely  a  development  and 
illustration  of  his  thesis.  The  method  throughout  is  the  one 
hinted  at  in  the  preceeding  paragraphs  of  this  paper.  To  con- 
sider it  further  may  be  a  bore.  But,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
let  us  endure  a  little  longer. 

Shakespeare,  according  to  Mr.  Powys,  is  ' '  the  most  extreme 
of  pessimists".  That  is  a  fine  opening;  the  audience  sit  up, 
properly  shocked.  The  school-girls  whisper,  "Dear!  Isn't  he 
just  awfully  original!"  Mr.  Powys  proceeds,  with  an  exquisite 
melancholy  and  a  lyric  sweetness  o\  prose  :    "...  This  mood. . . 
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of  Shakespeare  .  .  .  never  for  a  moment  dallies  with  philosophic 
fancies  or  mystic  visions.  It  'thinks  highly  of  the  soul',  but  in 
th,e  natural,  not  the  metaphysical,  sense".  (He  should  have 
added — "If  you  know  what  I  mean,  Narcissus!"  ".  .  .  It  is 
the  tone  we  know  so  well  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  is  the  tone 
of  the  Psalms  of  David.  We  hear  its  voice  in  "Ecclesiastes',  and 
the  wisdom  of  'Solomon  the  King'  is  full  of  it.  .  .  ." — which 
must  be  something  of  a  revelation  to  David  and  Solomon  the 
King!  For  before  we  get  through  the  now  nicely  modulated 
sentences  and  the  clever  (though  despised!)  Rhetoric,  we  are 
subtilely  made  aware  that  this  "tone"  is  a  very  blunt  negation 
of  all  religion  and  morality ! 

Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  ".  .  .  Shakespeare 
treats  reverently  every  'superstition',  every  anodyne  and  ne- 
penthe offered  to  the  inmates  of  this  House  of  the  Incurable. 
Such  'sprinkling  with  holy  water',  such  'rendering  ourselves 
stupid',  is  the  only  alternative.  Anything  else  is  the  insight  of 
the  hero,"  (Here  one  imagines  Mr.  Powys  modestly  inflating 
his  chest.)  "or  the  hypocrisy  of  the  preacher!"  (That  is,  the 
other  preacher!) .  .  .  And  after  listening  to  a  further  sneer  at 
"those  ten"  commandments,  the  girls  take  another  piece  of 
gum,  and  go  out,  saying  with  a  rapt  air,  "Oh,  isn't  he  just  too 
sweet  for  anything!"    He  is,  my  dears,  he  is! 

There  is  not  much  need  to  distort  Shelley.  He  was  a  rebel, 
plainly:  one  need  only  plainly  approve  of  him.  "If  evidence 
were  wanted  of  the  profound  moral  value  of  Shelley's  revolu- 
tionary thought,  one  has  only  to  read  the  proclamations  of  any 
international  school  of  Socialistic  propaganda,  and  find  how 
they  are  fighting  now  what  he  fought  then.  His  ideas  have  never 
been  more  necessary  than  they  are  today.  Tolstoi  has  preached 
some  of  them,  Bernard  Shaw  others,  and  Mr.  Wells  yet 
others.  ..." 

Of  course,  one  must  use  again  the  old  sophism  about  Shel- 
ley's "purity."  It  helps  to  the  general  effect,  and  it  has  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  obfuscating  in  some  persons'  minds  even 
the  rather  vague  notion  of  chastity  that  they  might  have  had 
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before.  It  must  be  done  delicately,  not  in  too  obvious  a  manner : 
something  like  this.  When  referring  to  the  sexual  irregularities 
which  people  commonly  call  "immorality"  in  Shelley,  one  must 
say :  "With  him  'love'  was  truly  a  mystical  initiation,  a  religious 
sacrament,  a  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  cosmic  secret, 
a  path — and  perhaps  the  only  path — to  the  Beatific  vision.  ..." 
That,  besides  being  daintily  blasphemous,  throws  a  lovely  "re- 
ligious" light  about  Shelley 's  running  from  woman  to  woman. 

After  one  has  worked  that  up  properly,  it  is  time  to  put  in 
the  significant  invitation :  "To  return  to  Shelley  from  the  tur- 
moil of  our  gross  excitements  and  cramped  domesticities  is  to 
bathe  our  foreheads  in  the  'dew  of  the  morning '  and  cool  our 
hands  in  the  ultimate  Sea.  ..."  That  is  lyric  enough  to  disarm 
the  most  fastidious,  and  yet  plain  enough  without  any  need  to 
underscore  the  "cramped  domesticities".  And  so  the  thesis  is 
further  urged  home,  and  no  bones  broken.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  school-girls  will  promptly  take  to  The  Cenci,  and  acquire 
some  of  Shelley's  "purity." 

Nietzsche,  too,  the  mad  philosopher,  and  El  Greco,  the  mad 
painter,  are  quite  pat  to  his  thesis.  The  mad  Greek  makes 
"  .  .  .  you  feel  that  no  fixed  objective  Truth  and  no  traditional 
Ideal  has  a  right  to  put  boundaries  to  the  imagination  of 
man.  ..." 

But  Nietzsche  is  richer  stuff.  He  was  not  merely  mad, 
which  allows  one,  of  course,  to  interpret  any  sort  of  meaning 
into  his  words,  but  he  was  definitely  and  deliciously  in  revolt 
against  God  and,  above  all,  against  Christianity.  That  is  good, 
but  a  little  too  fat.  It  is  cleverer  to  point  out  that  poor  Nietzsche 
was  really  the  "victim"  of  Christianity,  which  tortured  the  poor 
fellow.  How  sad!  "It  was  not  in  the  interests  of  Truth  that 
he  fought  it"  (Christianity).  "True  Christian,  as  he  was,  at 
heart,  he  never  cared  greatly  for  Truth  as  Truth.  It  was  in  the 
interest  of  a  Higher  Ideal,  a  more  exacting,  less  human  Ideal, 
that  he  crushed  it  down.  The  Christian  spirit  in  him  set  him 
upon  strangling  the  Christian  spirit — and  all  in  the  interest  of 
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a  madness  of  nobility,  itself  perforated  with  Christian  con- 


science 


Is  not  that  a  magnificent  fog!  It  is  glorious!  And  catch 
the  fine  subtilety  of  the  insinuation,  gleaming  through  it  like  a 
poisoned  spear,  that  no  "true  Christian "  cares  "greatly  for 
Truth  as  Truth"!  Oh,  he  hnoivs  your  "true  Christian",  Mr. 
Powys  does !    Here  it  is  for  you ! 

"...  But  after  all — as  Goethe  says — ' feeling  is  all  in  all; 
the  name  is  sound  and  smoke  \  What  he  felt  were  Christian  feel- 
ings, the  feelings  of  a  Mystic,  a  Visionary,  a  Flagellant.  What 
matter  by  what  name  you  call  them!  Christ?  Dionysus?  It  is 
the  secret  creative  passion  of  the  human  heart  that  sends  them 
both  forth  upon  their  wayfaring  .  .  ." 

This  will  explain  why  in  his  book  Mr.  Powys  can  be  so  lavish 
of  his  references  to  "  Christ ".  And  then  it  goes  well  with  the 
reader ! 

He  knows  Christianity  so  well  that  a  few  pages  further  on 
he  can  express  the  patronizing  hope  that  the  Catholic  Church 
may  canonize  Nietzsche  and  chuck  overboard  the  New  Testa- 
ment! "After  all,  why  should  we  concede  that  those  agitated, 
voluptuous,  secret  devices  to  get  '  saved  ',  those  super-subtle, 
subliminal  tricks  of  the  weak  and  the  perverted  to  be  revenged 
on  the  beautiful  and  the  brave,  which  Nietzsche  laments  were 
ever  ' bound  up'  in  the  same  cover  as  the  'Old  Testament',  must 
remain  forever  the  dominant  'note'  in  the  Faith  of  Christen- 
dom? ..." 

The  blasphemy  of  this  is  equalled  only  by  its  ridiculous 
conceit  and  its  rather  fat-witted  confession  of  ignorance.  It 
prepares  us  for  the  supreme  blasphemy  and  conceit  which  fol- 
lows. "...  And  yet  it  is  not  likely !  Much  more  likely  is  it  that 
the  real  'secret'  of  Jesus,  together  with  the  real  'secret'  of 
Nietzsche — and  they  do  not  differ  in  essence,  for  all  his  Borgias ! 
— will  remain  the  sweet  and  deadly  'fatalities'  they  have  always 
been — for  the  few,  the  few,  the  few  who  understand  them ! ' ' 

Mr.  Powys  shakes  his  head  sadly.  How  melancholy  it  is  that 
he  should  be  one  of  ' '  the  few,  the  few,  the  few ' '  who  understand 
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that  the  real  " secret' '  of  The  Blond  Beast  and  the  real  "secret" 
of  The  Last  Supper  are  one  and  the  same.  The  tender-hearted 
reader  weeps  with  him.  Shall  he  be  left  alone?  Shall  he  even 
be  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Smythe-Porrington  who  says  she  had 
believed  it  all  along?  Perish  the  thought!  No,  he  shall  have  at 
least  one  more  sympathetic  understander,  even  though  she  have 
no  idea  of  what  he  is  talking  about ! 

This  is  the  man  who  assured  us  passionately  in  his  preface 
that  he  had  no  purpose  in  these  sketches  to  convert  the  reader 
to  his  opinions !  He  has  no  thought  of  preaching !  The  sight  of 
a  soap-box  is  most  distasteful  to  him! 

Perhaps  this  is  sufiiicient  illustration  of  Mr.  Powys  and  his 
little  way.  I  repeat,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  in  private  life 
Mr.  Powys  is  one  of  those  nice,  gentlemanly,  little  anarchists, 
who  does  not  even  wear  red  socks,  who  never  puts  himself  into 
any  occasion  of  friction  with  the  police.  But  in  public  he  is  a 
disorderly  character,  who  gets  drunk  with  Rhetoric  and  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  who  tries  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  universe.  To  pay  good  money  (even  if  gotten  out  of  war- 
profits)  for  the  sake  of  hearing  him,  is  a  very  sad  affair.  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  much  better — and  have  you  seen  "The  Perils  of 
Polly"? 

He  is  an  intellectual  "confidence  man".  True,  his  out- 
and-out  victims  should  not  be  many :  and  mostly  weaker  vessels. 
But  he  may  get  a  good  deal  of  small  change  out  of  almost  every 
audience,  by  unsettling  their  minds,  confusing  issues,  injecting 
smart  doubts,  playing  upon  the  little  vanities  that  make  one  like 
to  be  considered  up-to-the-minute.  Nor  should  it  make  one  feel 
small  to  have  been  for  a  moment  taken  in  by  him.  He  is  clever 
at  his  business.  He  is  an  Oxford  man,  I  believe.  And  he  handles 
that  noAV  "graft",  the  mental  thimble-rigging:  which  juggles 
truth  and  lies,  good  and  bad,  a  little  erudition  and  a  heap  of  con- 
ceit, God  and  the  devil,  all  so  swiftly  before  one's  eyes,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  even  intelligent  people  are  bewildered  and  obfus- 
cated and  bamboozled.  Now  you  see  it,  and  now  you  don't — But 
perhaps  now  you  do. 


At  the  Fourth  Degree  Knights 
of  Columbus  dinner  held  at  the 
Hotel  Fontenelle,  Omaha,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  in  celebration  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  with 
Archbishop  Harty  as  the  guest  of 
honor,  Dr.  Bryan  M.  Riley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pan- Alumni  Associa- 
tion, was  toastmaster,  and  Dean 
Paul  L.  Martin  of  the  College  of 
Lav/  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress. 


The  following  article  written  by 
Ross  H.  Chamberlen,  sporting  edi- 
tor of  the  World-Herald,  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  that  paper  for  Sun- 
day, February  25th : 

"What  promises  to  be  the  great- 
est football  schedule  ever  made 
for  Creighton  University,  has  been 
completed  by  Tommy  Mills,  head 
coach  of  the  Blue  and  White  in- 
stitution, and  indications  are  the 
followers  of  the  college  sport  will 
be  able  to  get  their  fill  right  here 
in  Omaha  this  fall.  Championship 
class  sticks  out  all  over  the  card, 
from  the  opening  date  with  Cot- 
ner,  to  the  closing  date  with  Wyo- 
ming. 

There  are  two  dates  which 
haven't  been  absolutely  contract- 
ed for  just  yet,  but  Coach  Mills 
believes  he  will  have  no  trouble 
with    the    squads    he  has  on  his 


string.  The  schedule,  as  it  will 
appear  if  carried  out,  follows : 

September  29,  Cotner;  October 
6,  Peru  Normal;  October  13, 
Drake  ;  October  20,  South  Dakota ; 
October  27,  Dubuque ;  November 
3,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  November 
10,  North  Dakota;  November  17, 
Haskell  Indians ;  November  24, 
open  ;  Thanksgiving,  University  of 
Wyoming. 

Drake,  of  Des  Moines,  which  al- 
ways puts  up  a  game  fight  for  the 
championship  of  Iowa,  wanted  a 
game  with  Creighton,  and  asked 
for  October  13.  Both  schools  had 
this  date  open,  so  it  was  only  a 
question  of  agreeing  on  the  size  of 
the  guarantee.  This  was  a  detail 
which  was  easily  worked  out. 

Coach  Mills  is  angling  for  a  big 
Missouri  valley  school  for  Novem- 
ber 24,  and  hopes  to  close  a  con- 
tract this  week. 

This  schedule  gives  Creighton 
but  two  "practice"  games — that 
with  Cotner  and  the  second  one 
with  Peru.  Then  starting  with 
the  Drake  game  it  will  be  a  tough 
battle  straight  through  until  Tur- 
key day.  Drake,  Dubuque,  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  will  be  new 
comers  on  the  Blue  and  White 
schedule,  but  they  are  teams 
worthy  of  earnest  consideration  in 
this  section  of  the  country  and 
should  prove  big  drawing  cards. 
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The  caliber  of  the  team  to  carry 
Creighton 's  colors  next  fall  is  not 
at  all  problematical.  Coach  Mills 
will  have  one  of  the  best  balanced 
squads  in  the  entire  Missouri  val- 
ley. But  three  of  last  year's  regu- 
lars were  lost — Captain  Roy  Platz, 
Harvey  Stapleton  and  Billy  Bren- 
nan.  This  means  that  Captain- 
elect  Vincent  Morgan  will  have 
with  him  this  coming  season, 
Marty  Flanagan,  Carl  Lutes,  Wal- 
ter McCarty,  Cliff  Long,  Dan 
Gross,  Harry  Tevlin,  Jimmy  and 
Frank  O'Connor,  Charley  Payne, 
Eddie  Mulholland,  Tom  Tobin, 
Walter  Hull  and  Gene  Leahy. 

Here  are  fourteen  regulars,  all 
men  who  have  been  tested  under 
fire,  and  who,  augmented  by  a  big 
squad  of  men  from  last  fall's 
freshman  team,  should  prove  to  be 
hard  to  handle  by  the  enemy. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Dermody,  a  Creighton 
alumnus,  has  offered  the  use  of 
his  cottage  at  Carter  lake  for 
spring  training  for  the  members 
of  the  squad,  and  early  next  fall, 
just  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  men  to  return  to  school,  he 
will  again  throw  the  cottage  open. 
By  September  1  Coach  Mills  ex- 
pects to  have  a  big  squad  of  men 
at  Carter  Lake,  swimming  and 
otherwise  getting  into  condition 
for  the  fall  schedule. 

A  Creighton  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, to  boost  the  games  this  fall, 
handle  the  publicity  for  them  and 
otherwise  work  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  crowds  and  spirit  of  the 
student  body,  is  being  quietly  or- 


ganized. Creighton 's  crowds  last 
fall  were  the  biggest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school  and  with  addi- 
tional facilities  the  coming  season 
for  handling  spectators,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  attendance  can  almost 
be  doubled." 


The  record  thus  far  established 
by  the  'Varsity  basket  ball  team 
is  an  enviable  one.  The  team  has 
yet  to  meet  defeat  on  its  own  floor, 
and  as  the  new  gymnasium  fur- 
nishes a  regulation  court,  there 
are  reasons  to  be  proud  of  this 
record. 

The  team  is  the  pride  of  Coach 
Mills,  student  body  and  athletic 
directors  alike.  Having  yet  to 
suffer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  any 
team  in  Nebraska,  Creighton  bids 
fair  to  annex  the  city  and  state 
championship.  By  their  recent 
defeat  of  the  Dubuque  College 
team,  they  have  a  just  claim  to 
the  Conference  championship  of 
Western  Catholic  Colleges. 

The  recent  trip  did  much  to 
make  the  name  of  Creighton 
known  throughout  the  West. 
Friendly  relations  were  estab- 
lished with  other  colleges,  which 
mean  big  things  for  Creighton  in 
the  athletic  world.  For  example, 
the  game  with  Drake  University 
has  led  to  the  placing  of  that  team 
on  the  Blue  and  White  foot  ball 
schedule  for  1917.  Again  the  team 
left  a  good  impression  wherever 
they  went,  and  teams  that  visited 
here  went  away  with  nothing  but 
words  of  praise  for  Creighton,  its 
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officials,  and  its  clean  athletics. 
Undoubtedly  a  number  of  promis- 
ing athletes  from  other  schools 
will  be  found  among  the  Creigh- 
ton  enrollment  next  September. 

It  is  true  that  the  team  did  not 
win  all  of  its  games,  but  this  fact 
is  of  minor  importance  in  view  of 
the  relations  established  with  oth- 
er schools.  The  games  were,  for 
the  most  part,  played  on  floors 
much  smaller  than  the  local 
courts.  Furthermore  the  games 
were  lost,  with  one  exception,  by 
a  single  point.  And  then,  to  quote 
from  a  press  notice  of  one  of  the 
games  lost :  *  *  It  is  only  fair  to  re- 
member that  last  night  Creighton 
was  playing  under  a  tremendous 
handicap.  They  had  been  on  the 
road  for  several  days,  playing  in 
strange  gymnasiums  every  night, 
and  naturally  were  somewhat  ex- 
hausted. But  despite  these  things 
they  played  the  game  all  the  time, 
and  gave  the  big  bunch  of  rooters 
one  of  the  treats  of  their  lives." 

At  Beloit,  "Wisconsin,  where  the 
team  gave  Beloit  College  the  first 
defeat  it  has  tasted  this  season, 
the  reporters  were  loud  in  their 
praise  of  Coach  Mills  and  the 
team. 

The  Beloit  Times  says  in  part: 
"Tommy  Mills,  Beloit  boy,  and 
one  of  the  Beloit  College  stars  of 
the  'good  old  days,'  brought  his 
Creighton  University  basket  ball 
team  here  last  night.  They  came 
to  Beloit  highly  touted  as  one  of 
the  best  teams  in  the  Missouri 
Valley,  and  they  are  just  as  good 


as  their  advance  notices  claimed. 
They  are  one  of  the  best  college 
teams  ever  seen  on  the  Smith 
Gymnasium  floor,  and  there  have 
been  some  good  teams  here  in  the 
past. 

"The  Creighton  team  know  bas- 
ket ball,  every  angle  of  it.  They 
played  a  careful  defensive  game 
and  were  fast  and  clever  on  the 
offense.  Their  teamwork  was  a 
real  tribute  to  their  Coach.  Al- 
though Lutes,  the  big  husky 
guard,  and  Platz,  their  clever  for- 
ward, played  the  best  game  for 
the  visitors,  yet  they  were  not 
enough  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
squad  to  shine  with  any  degree  of 
brilliancy  above  them.' 

Not  considering  the  various  city 
and  Commercial  League  teams  de- 
feated by  Creighton,  the  record  of 
games  to  date  is  as  follows : 

York,  14;  Creighton,  33. 

Wesleyan,  20;  Creighton,  31. 

Bellevue,  17;  Creighton,  34. 

Doane,  12;  Creighton,  23. 

Peru,  15;  Creighton,  29. 

Campion,  16;  Creighton,  15. 

Trinity,  17;  Creighton,  35. 

Dubuque,  31 ;  Creighton,  27. 

St.  Viators,  19 ;  Creighton,  20. 

Beloit,  17;  Creighton,  18. 

Drake,  38;  Creighton,  27. 

Fairbanks-Morse,  19 ;  Creigh- 
ton, 18. 

Wesleyan,  18;  Creighton,  22. 

The  Juniors  are  leading  the  Col- 
lege League  by  a  wide  margin, 
while  Fourth  High  B  leads  the 
High  School  League. 

The   championship  in  the  Fra- 
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ternity  League  lies  between  the 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  and  the  Xi  Psi 
teams  of  the  Dental  College.  The 
games  have  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  interest  among  students  of  the 
professional  schools. 

The  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Deaf  recently  moved  into  first 
place  in  the  Inter-City  League, 
forcing  the  Creighton  High  School 
team  into  second  place.  The  High 
School  team,  however,  are  playing 
good  basket  ball  and  are  expected 
to  hit  their  stride  again  and  even- 
tually come  out  of  the  season  with 
the  pennant. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  2nd, 
the  representatives  of  Drake  Uni- 
sersity,  a  Missouri  Valley  Con- 
ference College,  were  defeated  in 
a  fast  game  at  the  Varsity  Gym- 
nasium by  a  score  of  40  to  22. 


Members  of  the  Chi  Upsilon 
chapter  of  the  Phi  Chi  Medical 
fraternity,  entertained  at  a  din- 
ner-dance Monday  evening  at  the 
chapter  house,  2124  Davenport 
Street,  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  W.  Heagey,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
McLean,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Moon, 
and  Dr.  Eben  J.  Carey. 

The  committee  in  charge  in- 
cluded Guy  Philbrick,  William 
Gross,  George  Carrigan  and  Rob- 
ert Kirchman.  Those  who  attend- 
ed were : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Heagey,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  McLean,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Moon,  Dr.  E.  J.  Carey. 

Misses — Eunice  Mangan,  Nell 
Lovely,  Marcella  Houlton,  Frances 


Jones,  Harriett  Sims,  Francis  De- 
lehanty,  Viola  Kirchman,  Edna 
Manly,  Genevieve  McElroy,  Flor- 
ence Britt,  Helen  Carr,  Inez  Hogel, 
Jen  Kirchman,  Eva  Flynn,  Minnie 
Arkin,  Julia  Linn,  Anna  Johnson, 
Margaret  Shepherdson,  Margaret 
Keatley,  Grace  Wieding,  Thelma 
Smith,  Gertrude  Smith. 

Messrs. — George  Corrigan,  Fred 
Armstrong,  Harvey  Johnson, 
Frank  Lovely,  Thomas  Houlton, 
Grove  Baldwin,  James  Mounsey, 
John  Carroll,  Maurice  Howard, 
James  O'Connor.  Robert  Kirch- 
man, Guy  Philbrick,  Thomas 
Torpy,  William  Gross,  Barney 
Kully,  Eric  Gambee,  Paul  Gilles- 
pie, Dean  Tipton,  Austin  Heben- 
streit,  J.  C.  Giever,  John  McDon- 
ough,  Bernard  McGovern,  Albert 
Schwedhelm,  Cyril  Chicoine. 


An  advance  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers which  will  appear  in 
their  proceedings  for  1917  gives 
some  interesting  figures  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  graduates  of  den- 
tal colleges  who  passed  successful 
examinations  during  the  seven 
years  from  1910  to  1916  inclusive. 
The  average  percentage  of  failures 
among  the  college  graduates  on 
their  first  examination  before  the 
various  state  boards  of  the  coun- 
try was  16.6  per  cent.  The  record 
of  the  Creighton  College  of  Den- 
tistry will  prove  very  gratifying 
to  its  many  alumni  and  friends. 
Of  all  the  colleges  in  the  United 
States   which    presented   at   least 
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one  hundred  graduates  for  exami- 
nation, it  leads  the  list,  with  an 
average  of  only  2.5  per  cent  of 
failures. 

Over  one  hundred  volumes  have 
been  added  to  the  dental  library 
during  the  month  of  February. 
Donations  of  books  or  magazines 
will  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Bridges  of  the  Dentists'  Sup- 
ply Company  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting illustrated  lecture  on 
"  Types  of  Teeth"  before  the 
Senior  Class  Dental  Society,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  February  21st. 
Drs.  Graham,  Sherraden  and 
Harms,  and  the  members  of  the 
Junior  Class  were  guests  of  the 
Society. 

The  Woodbury  Study  Club  held 
a  meeting  in  the  College  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  February  12th 
and  13th.  Every  member  of  the 
Club  was  present  and  also  ten  in- 
vited guests.  Dr.  Carl  Grove  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  the  dem- 
onstrator and  lecturer,  his  subject 
being  the  treatment,  filling  and 
amputation  of  rool  canals.  Drs. 
C.  B.  Woodbury  and  E.  H.  Bruen- 
ing  were  re-elected  president  and 
secretary-treasurer  respectively 
and  Dr.  James  A.  Graham  was 
elected  vice-president. 

The  Department  of  Bacteriol- 
ogy has  received  a  number  of 
pieces  of  new  equipment.  Dr. 
Gerald  is  getting  ready  to  take 
care  of  clinical  cases. 

The  Creighton  Dental  Alumni 
Association  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  February  13th.    The  morn- 


ing was  taken  up  by  a  reunion  of 
old  friends  and  classmates.  Dr. 
A.  D.  Davis,  '11,  gave  a  clinic  on 
using  novocain  for  conductive 
anesthesia;  F.  F.  Theisen,  17, 
made  a  synthetic  filling;  Dr.  B.  F. 
Gibbs,  '11,  gave  a  chair  clinic  on 
the  making  of  gold  inlay ;  and  Dr. 
F.  W.  Schaefer,  '16,  gave  an  ex- 
hibit of  X-Ray  films.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Stoft,  '09,  exhibited  charts  and 
models  of  orthodontia  work;  Dr. 
Dentsbier  gave  a  chair  clinic  on 
the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  in  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth.  Dr.  Marston  of 
Minneapolis  was  the  honor  guest 
of  the  meeting.  He  gave  clinics 
and  lectured  on  making  abut- 
ments for  vital  teeth  in  crown  and 
bridge  work,  using  the  three- 
quarter  cast  crown  principle.  He 
spent  two  days  at  the  College  to 
give  every  one  an  opportunity  to 
learn  this  valuable  method. 

Among  those  who  attended  the 
meeting  were  Drs.  A.  F.  Kramer, 
St.  Mary's,  Kansas;  John  J.  Cur- 
ran,  Waseca,  Minnesota ;  J.  E.  Wal- 
lace,  Oakland,   Nebraska;   W.  A 
Walzem,  H.  A.  Merchant,  F.  W 
Schaefer,  H.  C.  Miller,  A.  R.  Lu 
cas,  F.  J.  Kubitschek,  Omaha;  A 
Doyle,  New  Richland,  Minnesota 
S.  W.  McCall,  Council  Bluffs;  F 
F.  Friedrich,  South  Bend,  Nebras 
ka ;  B.  F.  Gibbs,  Council  Bluffs ;  L 
E.  Myers,  Omaha;  G.  P.  Carroll 
Omaha;  F.  S.  Taylor,  Arlington 
Nebraska;   J.   P.   Slater,    Omaha 
W.  H.  Saunders,  Omaha ;  B.  Dents- 
bier,     Omaha;     C.     G.     Anders, 
Omaha. 
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The  Eastern  District  Dental  So- 
ciety held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
College  Monday,  February  26.  Dr. 
Willis  A.  Coston  of  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, was  the  guest  of  the  meeting 
and  gave  some  interesting  clinics 
on  the  indirect  method  of  making 
inlays.  Dr.  A.  D.  Davis,  '11,  and 
Dr.  B.  H.  Harms  gave  clinics  in 
conductive  anasthesia  and  exodon- 
tia.  A  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Fontenelle  and  general  dis- 
cussions of  the  clinics  were  taken 
up.  Dr.  Coston  read  a  satire  on 
intensive  dentistry  which  was 
very  amusing  and  interesting. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
Dr.  H.  C.  Miller,  Omaha,  being 
made  president,  Dr.  F.  Schaefer, 
Omaha,  vice-president,  and  Dr.  A. 
E.  Lucas,  Omaha,  secretary-treas- 
urer. The  meeting  was  closed  by 
a  very  enjoyable  dancing  party 
given  at  the  Rome  Hotel.  Next 
year's  meeting  will  be  held  during 
the  fall  of  1917. 


Arrangements  are  being  com- 
pleted for  the  next  Summer  Ses- 
sion which  is  to  open  on  Wednes- 
day, June  20th,  and  close  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  1st.  The  classes 
will  be  held  again  at  the  Arts  Col- 
lege and  the  faculty  will  be  en- 
larged to  provide  for  the  increased 
attendance  expected.  The  1917 
announcement  is  now  in  press  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution 
within  a  short  time. 


LeRoy  Armstrong,  Ph.  G.,  1916, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  man- 


ager of  the  Hicks  Pharmacy   at 
Sargent,  Nebraska. 

Bert  Benson,  Ph.  G.,  '16,  has  lo- 
cated at  Lander,  Wyoming.  He 
reports  that  the  recent  tempera- 
ture of  34  degrees  below  zero  did 
not  interfere  with  their  business. 

A  statistical  article  shows 
Creighton  College  of  Pharmacy 
among  the  twenty-five  largest  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  in  the  country. 

The  attention  of  Pharmacy 
graduates  is  called  to  the  govern- 
ment examinations  for  deputy 
drug  inspector  and  similar  posi- 
tions which  are  being  held  at  va- 
rious times.  At  a  recent  exami- 
nation there  were  only  two  appli- 
cants from  this  district. 

Howard  A.  Winn,  President  of 
the  Class  of  1916,  is  now  Assist- 
ant in  Pharmacy  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy  at 
Boston.  He  is  also  doing  some 
post-graduate  work  there. 

The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
Examiners  met  at  the  college 
building  on  February  14th  and 
15th.  Turner  Haines,  Ph.  G.,  '13, 
is  the  new  member  of  the  board, 
and  examined  the  candidates  in 
Chemistry. 

A  record  of  one  hundred  and 
two  prescriptions  compounded  in 
four  hours  was  made  by  the  sec- 
tion of  Pharmacy  students  in  the 
Prescription  Room  at  the  Medical 
Dispensary  recently. 

The  following  students  received 
the  highest  average  grades  in  all 
subjects  during  the  first  semester : 
Seniors  :     Joseph  Swoboda,  94% ; 
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Felix  Spittler,  90;  G.  F.  Masen- 
garb,  89;  Peter  Fransco,  88. 
Juniors :  Curt  Benson,  93%  ;  W. 
F.  Gadke,  93;  Viola  Armstrong, 
92i/2 ;  R.  W.  Danielson,  91%. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Pau- 
line Dansky,  Ph.  G.,  1915,  has  just 
been  announced. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Hebenstreit,  LL. 
B.  1915,  and  Miss  Rose  Irene 
O'Neill,  were  married  on  Thurs- 
day, February  1st,  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  Omaha,  by  Rev.  P. 
J.  Judge.  After  a  brief  southern 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heben- 
streit will  make  their  home  at 
Falls  City,  Nebraska,  where  Mr. 
Hebenstreit  is  located,  being  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Phil- 
lips &  Hebenstreit. 


Lieutenant  W.  W.  Waddell,  of 
the  Omaha  Navy  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, addressed  the  students  of  the 
Medical  and  Pharmacy  Colleges 
on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
February  8th,  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, his  subject  being  "Prepared- 
ness." He  described  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  young  men  in  the 
Navy  and  advocated  enlistment 
for  three  or  four  years'  service. 


Drs.  H.  T.  Allingham,  M.  D., 
1912,  and  J.  J.  Humpal,  M.  D., 
1911,  have  been  appointed  Assist- 
ant County  Physicians  of  Douglas 
County. 


sand  volume  mark  and  is  valued 
in  excess  of  $30,000.  The  library 
is  ranked  as  one  of  the  fifteen  big 
law  school  libraries  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  recently  secured  a 
large  collection  of  Legal  Periodi- 
cals, affording  rather  unusual  op- 
portunities for  research  in  this 
field  of  Legal  Bibliography. 

Professor  Neal  D.  Reardon  is 
now  giving  during  the  second  se- 
mester his  course  on  the  Use  of 
Law  Books  and  is  explaining  to 
the  students  not  only  what  ma- 
terial is  available  in  the  library 
but  also  how  to  properly  use  it. 
The  course,  since  its  inauguration 
two  years  ago,  has  proven  very 
popular  because  of  its  helpfulness. 


Realizing  that  there  are  often 
occasions  when  the  life  of  an  in- 
jured person  depends  upon  the 
ministrations  of  a  druggist  before 
the  arrival  of  a  licensed  physician, 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  has  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  a  course 
in  first  aid  to  the  injured.  Dean 
Newton  says  that  a  course  of  lec- 
tures and  practical  demonstra- 
tions will  be  given  by  physicians 
from  the  medical  school  on  such 
subjects  as  what  to  do  in  case  of 
•'Bleeding,"  ' '  Fractures, ' ' 
"Fainting,"  "Drowning,"  "Bites 
of  Animals, "  "  Poisons, ' '  and  sim- 
ilar afflictions. 


The  library  of  the   College   of 
Law  recently  passed  the  ten  thou- 


The  last  dance  of  the  Mixers 
Club  before  Lent  was  held  Tues- 
day evening,  February  20th,  at 
the  Blackstone  Hotel,  and  was  at- 
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tended  by  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  party  was  chaperoned 
by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  O'Brien, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Barr,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Bigelow,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Bruening  and  Dr.  F.  J. 
Kubitschek. 


James  D.  Reed,  who  attended 
the  College  of  Arts  in  1887  and 
1888,  is  now  in  the  retail  grocery 
business  at  22nd  and  Leavenworth 
Streets,  Omaha. 

John  J.  Mulvihill,  Arts  1903,  is 
in  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business  with  offices  in  the  Omaha 
National  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Frank  Yates,  A.  B.  1908, 
and  who  attended  the  College  of 
Law  three  years,  is  a  practicing 
attorney  of  Omaha,  with  office  in 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World  Build- 
ing. 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Horan,  A.  B.  1908, 
LL.  B.  1913,  has  offices  in  the  City 
National  Bank  Building,  Omaha, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  law. 

Dr.  Glen  E.  Peters,  M.  D.  1911, 
is  located  at  Bloomfield,  Nebras- 
ka. He  is  secretary  of  the  Knox 
County  Medical  Society. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Sprague,  Ph.  G. 
1904,  is  in  the  drug  business  at 
Benson,  Nebraska,  having  been  in 
his  present  location  since  1905. 

Mr.  Donald  D.  Raber,  M.  D. 
1907,  is  one  of  Benson's  practic- 
ing physicians. 

Guy  E.  Martin,  M.  D.  1906,  is 
located  at  Cullison,  Kansas.     He 


served  a  couple  of  terms  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Pratt  County  (Kansas) 
Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Borglum,  M.  D. 

1903,  is  connected  with  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospital  at  Harrison,  Nebras- 
ka. During  the  year  1911-12  he 
was  City  Physician  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Emory,  Ph.  G. 
1911,  is  located  at  Greeley,  Ne- 
braska. 

Herbert  D.  Coy,  D.  D.  S.  1914, 
is  practicing  his  profession  at 
Hamburg,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Winfield  R,  Ross,  LL.  B. 
1913,  is  practicing  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  William  Sandusky,  M.  D. 
1910,  is  located  at  Pleasantdale, 
Nebraska.  He  is  house  physician 
at  the  Women's  Indian  Home  in 
Nebraska. 

Norman  E.  Drake,  D.  D.  S.  1913, 
is  located  at  Orleans,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Guy  V.  Furay,  A.  B.  1900, 
is  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
in  Omaha,  with  offices  in  the 
Omaha  National  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Prokop  J.  Vachal,  Ph.  G. 
1907,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  in  Omaha  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Dr.    Frank    M.    Blezek,  M.  D. 

1904,  is  located  at  Tabor,  South 
Dakota.  He  has  until  recently 
been  vice-president  of  the  County 
Board  of  Health  of  Bon  Homme 
County,  South  Dakota. 

Dr.  Herbert  T.  Harris,  M.  D. 
1902,  has  been  located  in  Basin, 
Wyoming,  for  several  years.  He 
has  been  president   of  the  Wyo- 
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ming  State  Board  of  Health  since 
1911. 

Dr.  V.  V.  Smrha,  M.  D.  1905,  is 
located  at  Milligan,  Nebraska.  He 
has  been  Supreme  Medical  Exam- 
iner for  the  Western  Bohemian 
Fraternal  Association  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Ben  A.  Armitage,  Ph.  G. 
1905,  is  proprietor  of  a  drug  store 
at  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

James  P.  Lane,  A.  M.  1902,  M. 
D.  1906,  is  a  practicing  physician 
at  Cascade,  Iowa. 

Leo  Paul  Gaertner,  M.  D.  1911, 
is  located  at  Three  Forks,  Mon- 
tana. 

C.  S.  Molseed,  M.  D.  1915,  is  lo- 
cated at  Vail,  Iowa.  He  served  as 
interne  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Omaha,  during  1915-16. 

Dr.  R.  C.  V.  Osten,  D.  D.  S. 
1909,  is  practicing  his  profession 
at  Piano,  Illinois.  He  was  for  two 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Piano  Community 
Club. 

Mr.  Hugh  A.  McCaffrey,  A.  B. 
1902,  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Omaha. 

James  P.  Connolly,  D.  D.  S. 
1911,  is  located  in  Omaha.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Recreation  Board 
of  Omaha. 

Dr.  Leo  F.  Castle,  M.  D.  1912,  is 
practicing  medicine  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  He  has  served  the  city  in 
the  capacity  of  City  Physician  and 
served  one  year  on  the  staff  of 
the  Pocatello  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Edwards,  Law  1908, 
is  engaged  in  the  general  practice 


of  law  at  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mex- 
ico. He  is  now  serving  as  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature  from 
his  district. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Donnelly,  A.  B. 
1906,  M.  D.  1912,  is  located  at  Mt. 
Angel,  Oregon.  He  served  an  in- 
terneship  at  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital, Portland,  Oregon,  prior  to 
going  to  Mt.  Angel. 

F.  D.  Ryder,  M.  D.  1915,  served 
as  interne  at  the  Douglas  County 
Hospital,  a  year  following  his 
graduation,  and  is  now  practicing 
at  Grand  Island. 

Mr.  Archie  E.  Eaton,  Ph.  G. 
1908,  is  in  the  drug  business  at 
Saco,  Montana. 

Henry  T.  Allingham,  M.  D.  1912, 
is  located  at  the  Southside  Sta- 
tion, Omaha.  He  has  recently 
been  appointed  Assistant  County 
Physician  of  Douglas  County. 


At  a  meeting  of  Chi  Upsilon 
Chapter  of  Phi  Chi  Medical  Fra- 
ternity, held  on  February  26th, 
1917,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  the  Almighty  has 
seen  fit  in  His  divine  wisdom  to 
call  from  his  earthly  abode  the 
beloved  father  of  our  fraternal 
brother,  Maurice  C.  Howard ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  closeness  of  our 
fraternal  companionship  tends  to 
make  his  loss  our  own;  this  sud- 
den demise  reminds  us  that  death 
is  inevitable  and  that  in  the  Book 
of  Life  judgment  is  entered 
against  every  man,  and  that  while 
we  bow  in  humble  submission  to 
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His  will,  we  know  that  God  and 
eternal  life  are  realities  and  that 
He  will  not  fail  to  extend  His 
divine  protection  over  the  be- 
reaved family,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  act- 
ive members  of  the  Chi  Upsilon 
that  we  do  hereby  extend  to  our 
brother  and  his  relatives  our  most 
sincere  sympathy  and  condolence. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  our 
Fraternity;  that  a  copy  be  given 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and 
that  they  be  published  in  the 
Creighton  Chronicle  and  the  Phi 
Chi  Quarterly. 

GEORGE  R.  MARSHALL, 

Historian,  Chi  Upsilon  Chapter. 


Despite  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  other  symptoms  of  microbial 
fever  in  the  body  politic  and  tout 
ensemble  of  human  life,  the  Creigh- 
ton Oratorical  Association  is  grow- 
ing more  robust.  It  bears  a 
charmed  life.  Or  is  the  judicial 
use  of  the  pruning-hook  the  secret 
of  its  fresh  growth?  There  are 
now  forty-three  upon  the  roll — 
a  goodly  number,  considering  that 
they  are  all  animated  by  the 
spirit  that  gave  birth  to  the  organ- 
ization, its  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle 
insists — his  insistence  is  the  secret 
of  his  success — that  our  copy  be  in 
on  March  first,  only  thus  far  ex- 
tends the  information  we  submit 
in  the  following  notes: 


Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Egan  ably 
sustained  the  affirmative,  and  Mr. 
Duffy  and  Mr.  Brennan  the  neg- 
ative side  of  the  question:  "Re- 
solved that  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation the  minimum  wage  for  un- 
skilled labor  should  be  fixed  com- 
pulsorily  in  the  United  States." 
The  debate  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  negative.  The  critics  were 
Mr.  Beveridge  and  Mr.  Shanahan. 
The  next  question  discussed  read : 
"Resolved  that  immigration  into 
the  United  States  should  be  furth- 
er restricted  by  a  literacy  test." 
Afiiirmative,  Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr. 
Blessing,  negative,  Mr.  Chicoine 
and  Mr.  Schneider;  critics,  Mr. 
Osdiek  and  Mr.  Linahan.  The  de- 
bate was  well  prepared  and  inter- 
esting. A  decision  was  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  In  a 
debate  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Mr.  Kenney  and  Mr.  Randolph 
proved  that  it  should  be  retained 
as  a  part  of  the  permanent  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
negative  was  upheld  by  Mr.  Burns 
and  Mr.  Beveridge.  The  critics 
were  Mr.  Schwedhelm  and  Mr. 
Kranz.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
Omaha  Bee  contained  the  follow- 
ing comment  on  the  Oratorical 
Society : 

"The  Creighton  Oratorical  So- 
ciety debated  the  question,  "Re- 
solved, That  a  System  of  Com- 
pulsory Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Should  Be  Adopt- 
ed in  the  United  States."  Affirm- 
atives were  Messrs.  McArdle  and 
Barr;  negatives,  Messrs.  Reynolds 
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and  Gross.  Decision  was  made  in 
favor  of  the  negative.  Mr.  Barr, 
recently  declared  winner  of  Ne- 
braska's oratorical  contest,  volun- 
teered to  uphold  the  affirmative, 
due  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Spirek, 
who  had  left  school. 

It  was  decided  that  the  same 
subject  should  be  the  subject  for 
a  public  debate  to  be  held  later. 

Members  of  the  Oratorical  So- 
ciety who  are  to  appear  in  public 
are  to  be  chosen  from  twenty-one 
who  have  expressed  their  desire 
to  appear  in  a  preliminary  con- 
test, which  will  be  held  March 
28th.  Enthusiasm  has  been  great- 
ly aroused  in  the  Oratorical  So- 
ciety, due  to  the  prizes  and  by  the 
proposed  public  debate.  The  prizes 
have  been  made  possible  by  a  gift 
of  a  $500  bond  bearing  6  per  cent 
interest  by  John  Shultz  of  Beards- 
town,  111. 

The  following  have  entered  the 
preliminary  contest :  Lyle  Doran, 
Lawrence  J.  Hannan,  Daniel  J. 
Gross,  R.  Beveridge,  Ralph  H. 
Kastner,  Ralph  T.  Wilson,  Emmet 
F.  Hoctor,  Elias  G.  Camel,  H. 
Jones,  Francis  Duffy,  James  A. 
Shanahan,  Charles  C.  McArdle, 
Elmer  L.  Barr,  Emmet  Randolph, 
J.  Reynolds,  Clifford  J.  Mullen, 
William  Reis,  Joseph  Osdiek,  Clif- 
ford Long,  Charles  Bongardt,  Har- 
old C.  Linahan  and  James  Lovely. " 


The  Jesuit  Sodality  of  the  Hague 
of  Holland  has  appealed  to  the 
forty-two  thousand  sodalities  of 
the  world  which  are  affiliated  with 


the  Sodality  Center  in  Rome,  to 
do  violence  to  heaven  on  behalf 
of  peace.  In  a  circular  dated 
Christmas  Day,  1916,  and  signed 
by  the  prefect,  Dr.  Ledeboer,  the 
solicitor-general  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  the  first  assistant,  Count 
du  Monceau,  commander  of  the 
Chassems  Regiment,  and  by  the 
second  assistant,  Dr.  Steger, 
Chemist  Professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Technical  Science,  this  so- 
dality asks  for  a  special  celebra- 
tion on  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. It  certainly  is  a  happy 
thought  for  an  organization  dwel- 
ling almost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Peace  Palaee  of  the  Hague,  and 
whose  aim  is  charity  and  good 
will  to  all  under  the  banner  of 
Mary,  to  issue  a  world-wide  in- 
vitation to  pray  for  peace.  The 
Senior  Sodality  of  Creighton  will 
co-operate  with  the  request  and 
will  have  joint  exercises  with  the 
Junior  Sodality  on  that  day.  It 
cordially  invites  all  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  Club  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  to  receive  Com- 
munion on  Sunday,  March  25th, 
for  this  intention. 

At  the  meeting  of  February 
26th,  the  following  officers  of  the 
Senior  Sodality  were  installed  for 
the  second  semester:  Joseph  Os- 
diek, prefect;  Elmer  Bergman, 
first  assistant;  Eli  Nollette,  sec- 
ond assistant;  Emmet  Randolph, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  con- 
suitors  are  Charles  Kanne,  Vin- 
cent Cain,  James  Vetter,  M.  E. 
Murphy,    William   Schmitz,    Ber- 
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nard  Kenney,  Albert  Schwedhehn, 
Emmett  Hoctor,  William  Barry 
Patrick  Darcy,  Daniel  Leary,  Ed- 
ward Fogarty,  Burton  Fraser, 
Charles  Murphy,  Wayne  Kietges, 
Charles  Bongardt. 


The  Dental  Library  wants  the 
announcement  of  the  Creighton 
College  of  Dentistry  for  the  year 
1908-1909.  Can  you  help  us  find  it  ? 


Mr.  James  J.  Sullivan,  a  junior 
in  the  College  of  Dentistry,  has 
perfected  plans  for  a  device  to 
protect  merchant  vessels  against 
torpedoes  and  mines.  Applica- 
tion has  been  made  for  a  patent 
by  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Lovely,  A.  B.  1905. 
Blue  prints  have  been  forwarded 
to  both  the  United  States  War 
Department  and  representatives 
of  the  British  government  in  New 
York. 


A  class  in  the  Theory  of  Music 
has  been  inaugurated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Henry  Bock.  The 
work  will  be  credited  toward  a 
degree. 


The  Delta  Sigma  Delta  dental 
fraternity  held  a  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Loyal  on  February  27th,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Willis  A.  Coston  of 
Topeka,  Kansas,  who  came  as  the 
honor  guest  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  Dentists. 


staged  at  the  'Varsity  Gymnasium 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
events  carded  for  this  meet  will 
be  the  fifty-yard  dash,  the  sixty- 
five-yard  dash,  the  sixty-yard 
hurdle,  the  220  and  the  440,  the 
half-mile,  the  mile,  the  standing- 
broad-jump,  the  high  jump,  the 
shot.  The  Missouri  Valley  Scho- 
lastic Conference  Track  and  Field 
Meet  will  be  held  on  the  'Varsity 
field  in  May. 


On  Saturday  night,  March  31st, 
a  dual  indoor  track  meet  will  be 


A  hurried  glance  over  the  suc- 
cinct, yet  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  Creighton  Lit- 
erary Society's  meetings  for  Feb- 
ruary must  perforce  convince  even 
the  most  sceptical  among  us  that 
the  hopeful,  optimistic  vieAvs  enun- 
ciated by  the  Moderator  at  the 
opening  session  in  October  have 
been  more  than  realized.  By  this 
we  do  not  say  or  even  imply  that 
there  have  been  ,any  remarkable 
strides  towards  perfection  in  the 
use  of  those  potent  weapons,  the 
power  to  think  and  the  gift  of 
self-expression.  That  there  has 
been  real  and,  let  us  hope,  lasting 
improvement  among  many  of  the 
members  is  patent  enough.  That 
there  still  remain  many  rough  sur- 
faces to  be  planed  down,  many 
sharp  edges  to  be  rounded  off 
goes  without  saying.  That  these, 
which  with  intense  pleasure  we 
have  noted,  emphasize  not  so  much 
what  has  been  attained  as  what 
still  reamins  to  be  attained  cannot 
be  denied. 
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Yet  the  undeniable  fact  that 
there  are  some  smooth  surfaces, 
some  rounded  edges,  and  that 
these  are  the  fruits  of  individual 
labor  and  effort,  is  both  gratify- 
ing and  illuminating.  It  is  grati- 
fying since  it  is  a  real  "argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem"  bringing 
home  to  the  patient  plodder  the 
consoling  thought  that  he  has 
many  excellent  gifts  and  qualities, 
though  these,  in  great  part,  be 
still  in  embryo.  It  is  illuminating 
since  it  brings  to  light  another 
precious,  though  perhaps  rather 
obvious  thought,  that  there  are 
few,  if  any,  real  difficulties  that 
patient,  constant,  painstaking  la- 
bor cannot  surmount.  This  thought 
thoroughly  grasped  must  needs  be 
of  great  help  to  the  conscientious 
student  groping  about,  more  per- 


haps than  is  good  for  his  peace  of 
soul,  in  the  labyrinth  of  college 
difficulties  for  some  telling  signs 
of  progress  and  success. 

Before  ending  this  somewhat 
jangling  tune  in  favor  of  one's 
own  wares,  we  feel  happy  in  be- 
ing able  to  announce  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  Creighton  Literary 
Society  that  our  annual  public 
debate  will  take  place  about  April 
the  fifteenth.  The  topic  selected 
is,  "Resolved,  That  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  Should  be  Abandoned/' 

Those  participating  in  the  de- 
bate are  as  follows ;  Mr.  L.  Doran, 
chairman.  Affirmative :  Mr.  H. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  E.  Dowling,  Mr.  M. 
Beitenman.  Negative :  Mr.  M. 
Hindelang,  Mr.  L.  Brown,  Mr.  B. 
Brown. 


